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News of the Week 


} ae speech which President Coolidge delivered to the 

American Legion last Sunday has been a shock to 
those Englishmen who have not been carefully noting the 
signs in America. To others it was not a surprise, but it 
must be to all a matter of profound regret. For the speech 
means that suspicion of Europe, and particularly of Great 
Britain, is deeply implanted in the minds of Amcrican 
statesmen. Nor can we expect that there will be a change 
for the better till 
cause it. The Washington correspondent of the Times 
says that a draft of Mr. Coolidge’s speech was shown to 
Mr. Hoover, who approved of it. We have written in a 
leading article about the bearing of the speech on naval 


something happens definitely to 


affairs. Here we may add a comment on that subject 
as well as mentioning other points. 
* * * * 

We 
about the relative strength in cruisers of Great Britain 
and America. He said that if the existing programmes 
were carried out Great Britain would have sixty-cight 


are unable to follow President Coolidge’s figures 


cruisers to America’s forty. But this figure of sixty-cight 
—as we gather from a calculation in the Daily Telegraph 
—can be reached only by including all the small British 
cruisers which were never designed for deep-sea work 
and many of which even for their particular purpose 
ate out of date. According to this calculation, Great 
Britain will ultimately have twenty-six large cruisers. 
The present programme of the Navy Department. will 
signed 
said of all the Gritish 
Denariment’s 
i te nt 


America cruisers—all d 


War, 


cruisers. 


give thirty-three large 


since the and that cannot be 


large Moreover, if Navy 





present programme, which has the bac 





Coolidge, and appare tly OL Mr. Hoove is corn eted, 
America will ultimately be stronger than Gre sritain 
in capital ships. 

Not that such floures cause anv alarn in Gre B im. 
The idea of competitive building has simply passed out 
of the public mind here. It is erally felt that naval 
competition is the one w iv of | htening th isks of 
war and that whatever risk may be said to be incurred 
by not building, it will be in ali the circumstances « minor 
risk. Much of what Mr. Coolidge said about the funits 
of Europe suggests a superiority complex at Washington. 
We Europeans are miserable sinners, we know, but 
it is not a justifiable representation of the facts to 
say that the Allies grabbed territory to recoup themselves 
for the War whereas America asked for nothine. Mvery 
new territory that has been entrusted to Great Britain, 
for example, is under a mandate which involves a direct 


responsibility tu the League. If any Englishman thought 
1, . 


ites he must | 


that money could be made out of man uve 
been sore ly disillusioned. We Cah only wish that 
America had joined in this responsibility. She was 
asked to become responsible as the mandatory aithority 
for the unhappy Armenians, but refused 

on % % * 

When in her time America annexed, or inters l in, 
the Philippines, Cuba, Hayti, San Domingo, Paiuma, 
Nicaragua and elsewhere, she did so cither because 
events left her no alternative or because she had to kes p 


order at her doors in the interests of her own sa! ty and 
of civilization. In Central America she has done a 
magnificent work for humanity which every scusible 
foreigner acknowledges. We are afraid, how that 
phrases are used ius misleadingly ilk Ami rica a il tcte 
Europe. What is held to be very rapacious or tyrannical 
when it is associated with °° Tripr rialism is held to be 


innocuous when it is done in the name of Republicanism, 
4 8 * A 

Mr. Coolidge’s figures of America’s financial sacrifice 

in the War also puzzle us. He said that America had 

spent £20,000,000,000, No doubt such a sum = is 

accurate in some sense or Mr. Coolidge would not have 


quoted it, but we 





is really compurabte with the saci “ 
pari of the expenditure in At it 
high'y productive if 5 ay jud 1 
country, wherens European expendit 
of a very painful kind. Tt disappes: 
left i: 1 wrack proli \5 
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however, with Mr. Coolidge’s declaration of the mightiness 
of the effort which America made to win the War. Some 
European countries are much too ready to minimize that 
effort when they are bewailing their own losses, and 
particularly when they are trying to manoeuvre America 
to the stage of remitting the debts which are unques- 
tionably owed. 
* * * * 

On the whole, Mr. Coolidge’s specch means that his 
Government, who at one time were thrusting a hand out 
across the seas, have drawn it back. They think that 
the old poliey of isolation was after all the safest. And 
this brings us back to our starting point. The motive 
of the believer in isolation is generally suspicion, Sus- 
picion exists now and must be removed. Mr. Baldwin 
wistfully suggested a way of removing it in the House of 
Commons debate on forciga policy. He pointed out how 
useful personal contact between high representatives of 
the various countries is at Geneva. With America we 
have no such regular personal contact. We venture to 
say that if Mr. Baldwin could stay in a country house for 
a week with Mr. Hughes, or some such broadminded, 
experienced and accomplished American, the dilliculties 
would lose almost all their awkwardness and perversity. 
But Mr. Baldwin's suggestion looks like an invitation 
to the League. And that would not be accepted. 

* ‘* * * 

The debates on the Address in the House of Commons 
continued during the week. On Thursday, November 8th, 
the Labour amendment on unemployment was moved by 
Mr. Clynes. He would have been at some disadvantage 
in any case, as he was a member of the Labour Govern- 
ment which did nothing for unemployment, but, even so, 
he was less impressive than he need have been because 
he ridiculed every one of the Government's schemes 
without offering any constructive help. He said, for 
example, that the policy of transferring miners to other 
districts was merely a case of giving a miner another 
man’s job. He spoke contemptuously of the Prime 
Minister’s earnest appeal to employers. Mr. Churchill 
protested against the issue being governed by partisan- 
ship. If he were foreed to exchange indictments, he 
said, he might say much about the terrible amount of 
unemployment caused by the Labour troubles of 1926, 
He doubted, however, as a matter of cold fact, whether 
the unemployment situation was desperately worse than 
before the War. 

* * * 

Of the registered total of 1,374,000 unemployed, Mr. 
Churchill explained, 224,069 were women, and women 
were not counted before the War, and 500,000 
were intermittently unemployed persons who were not 
drawing more from the Fund than they paid into it. 
As for the permanently unemployed, their numbers could 
be diminished only by a general revival of trade. We 
have often wondered whether there is really more unem- 
ployment in proportion to the population than there was 
in such a bad year as 1908, Certainly there is more 
employment now than ever before in spite of the present 
appalling figures. We know of many cases which have 
come under our observation of men who in former days 
would not have been called unemployed yet are officially 
described as such now-— men who are employed in fluctuat- 
ing industries. In the old days they would have accepted 
idle weeks as inevitable or would have filled in the time 
with chance occupations, but to-day many men thus 
engaged place their names on the roils of the Unemploy- 
ment Exchanges. When all this has been admitted, and 
any legitimate consolation has been derived from_ it, 
the situation is bad enough to command and deserve 
the uneeasing concern of the Government. 


<n 


Mr. Churchill laid it down that the remedies must he 
both general and special. The main general remedy wag 
the scheme for rating relief to industry. Next came 
alleviation by Empire settlement. The Government 
would soon announce a Jowering of fares. Then the 
continuation of the Export Credits Scheme and the 
operation of the Electricity Act. Schemes involving an 
expenditure of £17,000,000 on clectrical schemes had 
been approved. As for special remedies, the Goverment 
were taking the risk of making an inroad upon capital 
resources by expediting schemes for land drainage and 
for providing work for men transferred from one district 
to another. It is essential, we are convinced, to draw 
a sharp distinction between “ relief works ” which are 
unproductive and = schemes which are — productive, 
Drainage work is essentially productive, but it cannot 
go far without being accompanied by a reconstitution of 
the drainage authorities. The water-logged lands of 
England are at present presided over by three hundred 
and sixty-five authorities—one for each day of the year, 
Other productive work could be started, and it is obvious 
that slack times provide the very occasion for putting 
our house into order. There are the slums and there are 
the various projected docks and there is much road- 
work waiting for the unemployed, 

* * * * 


The debate on unemployment was continucd last 
Saturday. Mr. Snowden followed Mr. Clynes in meking 
his criticism purely condemmatory. Indeed, he frankly 
declared that it was not the business of the Opposition 
to make any constructive suggestion. In this respect 
Mr. Lloyd George was more helpful, although he traced 
most of the distress to a premature return to the gold 
standard which he said had reduced our compctitive 
vapacity abroad by ten per cent., while increasing 
our credit. His main argument was that our credit 
should now be used for extending industry and not be 
hoarded up for a favourable debt-conversion next ycar. 

* * * * 


The debate was concluded on Monday. Mr. Boothby 
asked for a larger expenditure on telephones and on the 
supply of electricity, and suggested the stabilization of 
the value of gold whereby the mean between inflation 


and deflation could be observed. Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans said that a week before the General 
Strike in 1926 the number of unemployed was nine 
hundred and eighty-one thousand. Five weeks later it 


was one million six hundred thousand. In spite of 
everything, real wages had risen in three years by 
£110,000,000-—-an increase which was chiefly attributable 
to the return to the gold standard. In the division the 


Labour amendment was defeated by three hundred and 
twenty-one votes to one hundred and fifty-one. 
* * * * 


The Liberal amendment to the Address which was 
moved by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday aroused arguments on the Anglo-Frencli 
compromise which are so familiar that we need not 
follow them closely. Mr. Lloyd George unhappily 
prejudged the whole question by calling the compromise 
a “pact.” As our readers know, we have found fault 
with the manner in which the Government handled the 
compromise, for during several weeks they neither kept 
complete silence nor fully stated the facts, and we also 
found fault with their unimaginative failure to miti- 
gate with statesmanship a proposal which, on the face 
of it, must be unacceptable to America. By using the 
word * pact,” however, Mr. Lloyd George quite unjustili- 
ably detached the compromise from its intention, which 
was wholly praiseworthy, All that the British and 
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— 
French experts tried to do was to present a draft agree- 
ment for discussion by the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, 

at 4: a * 

With part of what Mr. Llovd George said about France 
we can agree, but we should be shirking the problem 
as it really is, in order to deal with a problem which 
does not and may never exist, if we followed him in 
arguing as though France could be safely estranged. 
Mr. Lloyd George himself and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
have often admitted that there can be no peace in 
Europe unless Great Britain and France are friends. 
Mr. Baldwin, in his reply, said that conscript countries 
might conceivably be persuaded into abandoning their 
doctrine, but they could never be bullied into it. In 
France consciption happened to be part of the recog- 
nition of the equality of citizenship, and a guarantee 
that no military clique could be used by a_ political 
clique. The most serious part of Mr. Baldwin's speech, 
perhaps, was that in which he rebuked Mr, Lloyd George 
for articles which he has written for American news- 
papers. Mr. Baldwin quoted from these articles, and 
if Mr. Lloyd George wrote much of the same sort for 
his American readers, there is no cause for wonder that 
suspicion of Great Britain has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. 

me * * * 

When Mr. Lloyd George on an English platform makes 
similar accusations of obliquity and reaction against the 
Government, allowances are made for his party spirit ; 
but in America an ex-Prime Minister is taken literally. 
This is a grave matter, and if Mr. Lloyd George’s Liberal 
friends cannot lay a restraining hand upon him, we do 
not know how his irresponsibility is to be bridled. 
Recently we wrote something about the desirability of 
adequate pensions for ex-Cabinet Ministers of a certain 
standing, whose services ought to be available for the 
nation as those of Elder Statesmen, and who ought to 
be saved from the temptation or the need to support 
themselves by undesirable means. The subject comes 
back to our mind now. Of course, it would be impossible 
to provide such pensions as would satisfy a man who was 
* out ” to make money or mischief; but every pensioned 
Minister would, at all events, have the choice between a 
dignified and useful life and a life of doubtful enterprise. 
In the division the Amendment was defeated by 326 


votes to 163, 


* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin embedded in his speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on Friday, November 9th, a charac- 
teristic passage, in which he prophesied an immense 
usefulness for wireless in bringing about understanding 
between nations. He mentioned how in a_ casual 
moment at Chequers, he had been trying to switch on 
to a foreign station when he captured some exquisite 
musie from Berlin, and shortly afterwards heard the 
singing of a hymn. He reflected that there would be 
a new bond in the world when every cottager would be 
able to hear foreign people at their prayers and hymn- 
singing. Mr. Baldwin is very good at this kind of artful 
artlessness, which is part of the material of all political 
oratory that succeeds in being human. John Bright 
understood it well. Readers of his speeches will 
remember how a homely description of a chance meeting 
at a little bookstall in London with a soldier who was 
a fellow-member of Bright's in the House of Commons 
was the prelude to the magniiicent sentences—it was 
at the time of the Crimean War—containing the words, 
“Tlis body lies by the stormy Euxine. His wife is a 
widow, his children are fatherless.” Similarly, Mr. 
Baldwin led up to a moving end which we wish could 


have been relayed to the White House at Washington :— 


* For, believe me, the alternative before us in Europe is very simple, 
and the choice ouglit to be easy. We either keep faith with the 


spirit of the Pact that we have signed or, in time, we go down a steep 
place altogether like Gadarene swine and perish eternally. Let us 
all to-night—and there are representatives of many Great Powers 
here—grasp this opportunity which has been given us fora new star 


} 7 


with both hands end go forward with a new faith and a new hope. 
x * * * 

At Kyoto, last Saturday, the Emperor of Japan 
entered upon his enthronement ceremonies with all the 
long, strict, and ancient rites of his dynasty. In the 
morning he announced his cnthronement to the spirits 
of his one hundred and twenty-five predecessors. Most 
of the ritual symbolizes his descent from the Sun Goddess. 
The Emperor is the Arch-Priest of his people. The 
ceremonies last several days, and the culminating and 
most sacred rite is the simplest, in which the Emperor 
retires alone into a plain hut for four hours and dedicates 
himself to the Eternal Powers and to his country. 

» * * x 

M. Poinearé has succeeded in forming a new Goveri- 
ment. Although there will be no Socialist-Radical 
Ministers, some members of the Socialist-Radical Party 
who were disgusted by the manoeuvre at the Angers 
Conference (by which the four Socialist-Radical Ministers 
of the late Government were foreed to resign), have 
virtually decided to remain neutral. M. Poincaré is 
therefore fairly well assured of a majority. although he 
will have to face a larger and more definite Opposition 
than before. He himself is no longer to be Minister 
of Finance. He has handed the office over to M. Chéron, 
Evidently he regards the future of the Budget as sate. 
He will content himself with a general supervision of 
finance, and for the rest devote himself to the forth- 
coming negotiations on Reparations. 

x * zt x 

The loss of the Lamport and Holi liner * Vestris,’ 
which foundered in the Atlantic om Monday, the day 
after leaving New York for Buenos Aires, shows that 
science, though it has made the seas much safer, cannot 
always bring rescuc. The wireless operator, following 
the heroic tradition of his occupation, sent out messages 
till the last moment and his fate is not yet known, 
The captain is believed to have gone down with the ship. 
Most of the passengers and the crew took to the boats in 
a very rough sea, when no rescuing ship was yet in sight. 
Later several of the boats were picked up. We have 
sorrowfully to add that when we write more than a 
hundred persons are missing. 

# * * % 

The cruption of Etna, which began on November 2nd, 
has been unusually prolonged, and the toll of destruction 
is one of the heaviest on record. Catania has not been 
destroyed as in the great eruption of 1695, but several 
villages have been wiped out, and some of the most 
fertile land has been spoiled for all time. Mercifully 
the flow of the lava has been so gradual that the villagers 
have been able to escape. There were no violent 
explosions and showers of cinders such as smothered 
Pompeii. Photographs published in the newspapers 
show sightseers at close quarters watching the ruthless 
forward movement of the red hot walls of lava eating up 
houses and turning part of the beautiful slopes of the 
mountain into a horror of desolation. 

he x 

Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per centi., on 

April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Tuesday 


1013%%.; on Wednesday week 101%.: a year ago 100jx.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Tuesday 89} : on Wednes- 
day week 891; a year ago 85{. Conversion Loan (31 per 
cent.) was on Tuesday 77}; os ‘Yednesday week 77] 5 a 


year ago 75}. 
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President Coolidge’s Speech 


F President Coolidge’s speech to the American Legion 
was generally acceptable to Americans it must be 
taken as a regrettable sign that Anglo-American relations 
are less favourable than they were. ‘This, we fear, is a 
fact. Mr. Coolidge, no doubt, knew that he was not saying 
anything which would startle his audience but was much 
more likely to be received as the inevitable word. In 
these circumstances it is useless for us to express an 
annoyed impatience, and we should be writing falscly 
if we pretended to any surprise. Mr. Coolidge did but 
preduce the thoughts which commen report savs have 
been moving in his mind for some time. Our concern 
is with the future. 
if they did not redouble their efforts to prove to America 
that in spite of Mr. Coolidge’s misreading of the situation, 
and in spite of the blunders of our own Government to 
which we have unsparingly called attention, they are 
more intent upon peace than upon any other political 
aim. Mr. Coolidge is misinformed about the real feelings 
of this country if he is not aware that it places a good 
understanding with America first upon its list of political 
Although it deplores the disagreement with 
America about the method of limiting armaments it has 
no jealousy of America, nor anything but good will 
towards her, and is only anxious for an opportunity to 
try again. 


Englishmen would be foolish indeed 


objects. 


The ordinary outsider who observes American affairs 
may have been astonished at an apparcnt paradex in Mr, 
Coolidge’s remarks 
same breath, of two disparate things as though they were 
exactly comparable. We mean the Kellogg Pact and 
the demand for a much stronger American Navy. Ameri- 
eans may have been quite unconscious of what strikes 


his recommendation, almost in the 


us at once as a paradox for they are accustomed in their 
political thinking to allow lofty general maxims and 
inchoate or halting attempts to fullil those maxims to 
exist side by side without much sense of incongruity. 
This is due, we believe, to the written American Constitu- 
tion which embodics many admirable maxims. To get 
a principle embodied in the Constitution is to make it 
at once important and respectable. The subsequent 
We need 


not, therefore, trouble ourselves too much at Mr. Coolidge’s 


implementing of if may lag a long way behind, 


laudation of the Peace Pact being accompanied by some- 
thing resembling the traditional European armoury of 
argument “security” by means of physical 
strength. Still, these are arguments which the most 
peace-loving of Europeans are trying to put behind 
them, and which they regard as involving the greatest of 
all risks, even though they are offered in the name of 
peace and safety. 


about 


In some of its aspects Mr. Coolidge’s speech was a rather 
impatient lecture upon the delinquencies of a Europe which 
is still split into rival camps. But although we are 
acutely conscious of these defects we cannot help saying 
that there is no just comparison between Europe, with 
its age-long variety of traditions, and the great homo- 
geneous entity of the United States. If there is no 
excuse for the old arguments in Europe there is less ia 
America. If we had been told two years ago that Mr. 
Coolidge would now adopt the European arguments about 
security we should searecly have believed it. Does any 
American truly think that his country is unsafe or that 
anyone is threatening it? Mr. Coolidge desires a strong 
defensive navy beeause he says that European Powers 
will not resign their right to protecting navies and armies. 
But is the need, or at all events the genuine belief in that 


need, the same on both sides? Mr. Coolidge has p! 
convinced himself that it is, and while emphatically 
disclaiming all desire for naval competition he |; : 
down that America must have as strong a navy as any! 
else. Indeed, in one sentence he scems to go furtly 
than that. * Having few fuclling statio: 
require ships of large tonnage, and having scarcely 


He says: 


merchant vessels capable of mounting five or six 
guus it is obvious that, based on positions, we are ei! 

to a larger number of warships than a nation having these 
advantages.” 

Honouring Mr. Coolidge’s well-known straight rds 
ness as we do, we recognize he could not have used such 
words if he had not felt that both in the Geneva Naval 
Conference and in the Anglo-French compromise deliber- 
ate attempts were made to put America at a naval 
disadvantage. As we were not at all backward in 
pointing out the clumsiness and_ tactlessness of the 
British handling of the Geneva Conference and of the 
compromise, We may fairly claim a right to be heard when 
the inteniions of our country are being misunderstood as 
Mr. Coolidge misunderstands them now. He says that 
the British delegates at Geneva wanted to increase naval 
tonnage instead of reducing it, and implies that 
refused naval “* parity ~ with America except o1 
reasonable terms. The truth is that no delegates 
went into a conference more sincerely persuaded 
the British delegates were of the rightness of their « 
What they proposed would have cut down the str 
and gun-power of cruisers and would have resulted 
unparalleled reduction of naval expenditure. That s 
was a long step towards disarmament. It mean! 
repudiation of an aggressive type of ship. Unfor! 
ately Great Britain did not allow nearly enough 
to the arguments of the Americans that owing to 
shortage of naval bases they must have ships large ci 
to keep the sea for long periods, and that the size o! 
guns must be determined by the consideration that 
british merchant vessels could mount a comparat 
small gun--a_ six-inch gun 
useful fighting ships. 


and immediately —be« 
We think our delegates on 
point should have recognized the American case, } 
is quite another matter to be told, in effect, that w: 

disputing parity. 

Unless parity means parity of fighting streng! 
means little or nothing. The British delegates 
technically quite entitled to point out that if a gh 
tonnage for cruisers were agreed upon the result wou! 
this: Great Britain would be compelled to use up | 
permitted tonnage in building enough small vessels 
patrol her labyrinth of trade-routes, whereas Ani 
would use up hers in building a smaller number of cruise: 
of the largest legal size with the greatest permitted 
10,000 ton cruisers with eight-inch guns. ‘T! 
the British delegates said, would not be parity, but 1 
inferiority in fighting strength for Great Britain. 
Mr. Coolidge understood this argument, which 
perfectly legitimate if inopportune, he did not refer to 
He spoke as though it had never existed. 

As regards the Anglo-French Naval compromise, 
was another sincere attempt of experts to find a com. 
denominator. We admit that it was a poor thing whi 
anyone knowing American thought on the subject mus! 
have seen at once would be unacceptable at Washingt: 
The proof of British sincerity, however, was the out burs! 
of condemnation which was heard from men of every 
political party in Great Britain. Mr. Coolidge spoke 


power 
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of the unlimited building of very small craft as though 
In this 
matter, too, he avoided the essential distinction between 
We do not for this 
over the death 


it would be an attempt to command the seas. 


mere numbers and fighting strength. 
yeason, of course, defend the compromise 
of which we heartily rejoice—but it is only fair to say 
that it was not meant to be a fresh challenge for naval 
supremacy, and that it was certainly not directed against 
America. 

We have referred elsewhere to other points in Mr, 
Here we have dealt with it only in its 
main aspect We repeat that Great 
Britain must redouble her efforts to remove misunder- 


plite 


standings, for very grave misunderstandings there are, 


Coolid x s spe ch. 


its naval aspect. 


as Mr. Coolidge’s speech proves only too plainly. We 
have almost become convinced that negotiations over 


parit s a searcely definable thing —are a barren field for 


exploration, The only real danger between America 
and ourselves lies in the exercise of belligerent rights, 
That question is due for settlement. We could ecntee 
upon discussions with the comforting knowledge that 
Thinking Ameri- 


neutral 


American opinion has greatly changed. 
cans admit now that the full championship of 
rights can in modern circumstances no longer be regarded 
as a noble cause. If ever members of the League ¢o to 
war one of them will be an “ aggressor,” and the last 
thing the American people would want would be to feed 
and aid a lawbreaker who was fighting against civilization. 
Let us, then, try a new road. We sce in Mr. Coolidge’s 
specch the disillusionment to which the old roads have 


led. As for the spirit in which we should set forth on 


the new journey we can ask for no more inspiring or more 
moving definition of it than was given in Mr. Baldwin's 


recent speeches about peace. 


The Derating Problem 


TONE. Government are being treated with less than 
| lovalty by some of their nominal supporters, 
Professing Unionists are complaining that certain towns 
and districts will be required to pay higher rates as the 
result of local government reform: and the extreme 
practitioners of the art of helping the ship to sink by 
depriving it of its crew are demanding that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s Bills should be 
these circumstances the first thing to remember is that 


bodily abandoned. In 


the principle of relieving productive industry from the 
pressure of the rates is accepted by all parties. To 
abandon the Bills is 
over the principle. 
more faint-hearted policy. It would be a confession of utter 
inability to tackle an admittedly very diflicult problem. 
Even if in certain cases rates should be raised, that 


for all practical purposes to throw 


It would be impossible to conceive a 


would not necessarily be a strong, much less a final, 
condenmation of the scheme. Apart from any scheme of 
local government reform rates are continually being varied 
in accordance with local needs. Any rise in the rates 
under the Government’s proposals would be at least a 
contribution to a scheme that aims at nothing less than 
universally raising the productive capacity of the country, 
and at the same time distributing the incidence of the 
rates more scientifically. In the long run every sort of 
ratepayer would gain by such a happy achievement. 
The argument about the risk of a rise in rates here and 
One might as well say that 


there is essentially fallacious. 
any beneficent legislation ought to be banned if it involved 
an addition to the Income Tax or a fresh duty upon some 
commodity, 

As it happens, the Bill dealing with England and Wales 
—the Seottish Bill is to come Jater—which Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has just laid before the House of Commons, 
mects most of the financial criticisms which local authori- 
tics have very naturally offered. It ought to be remem- 
bered that there are three stages in the proposed process 
of reforming local government. First, Mr. Chamberlain, 
following his useful practice, circulated a White Paper 
inviting criticism before he drafted his Bill. Next 
came the Bill. An explanation of it was printed in the 


papers of Wednesday and no one should complain of 


being puzzled by the Bill till he has read this memoran- 
dum. The last stage will be the hammering into shape 
of the Bill by a Committee of the whole House. It will 
be seen how unfair and unwise it is to kill a principle until 
the Committee has worked at the Bill. In its final form 
the Bill may bear little enough resemblance to what was 
proposed in the White Paper, but if the tremendously 


important principle of relieving productive industry of 


75 pet cent. of its ratcs and of re] \ ing agric ilfure entirely 
of rates emerges safely, the whole country will have good 
reason to thank the Government. The mere tinkering at 
the problem proposed by nervous persons would be like 
pulling plants wholesale out of an infertile garden in order 
to give the survivors a chance of growing better. What Mr. 
Chamberlain is doing is something much better; he is 
double-trenching the soil and treating it with fertilizers in 
order that all the plants for which there is reasonable 
room may flourish. 

We agree with the opinion expressed by almost all 
the local authorities that the proposed £5,000,000 of 
“new”? money from the Exchequer would be quite 
insufficient to compensate the future rating authorities 
for the losses incurred by the extinction of some of the 
present sources of revenue. Mr. Chamberlain promised 
in the White Paper that no rating authority should suffer 
a loss in the first five vears, but in the Bill he undertakes 
that the minimum grant payable to any rating area after 
the first five vears shall be not less than the total loss of 
grants and rates for the standard year 1928 —1929. This 
is a very fair offer. 

One need not be surprised that the substitution of a 
block grant for the percentage grant is generally disliked. 
It is nevertheless sound. If the percentage grant was a 
stimulus to I6cal authorities to create desirable services— 
a stimulus because the authorities knew that half the 
expense would be paid for them—it wes also a cause of 
extravagance. Our chief doubt is concerned with the 
rise of such sery i es as may be highly de sirable, but cannot 
be foreseen. We do not yet know how Mr. Chamberlain 
wil! deal with this matter in all its details, but it is evident 
that he is prepared to make the block grant adaptab!2 to 
exceptional circumstances. 

In 1926 Mr. Chamberlain tricd to reform the Poor 
Law and was defeated by the opposition throughout the 
country. Mr. Churchill's ingenious Budget, which makes 
the relief of industry dependent upon local government 
reform, gives Mr. Chamberlain a second chanee, and it 
would be deplorable if use was not made of it. Mr. 
Chamberlain is convineed, on evidence which seems to us 
irrefutable, that it is impossible economically to help 
necessitous districts unless the size of rating areas 1s 
enlarged. The County Councils will be responsible for 
the administration of the Poor Law, but they will be 
instructed to try to enlist the same class of personal 
services that was available for the Boards of Guardians, 
and even the name Guardian is to be retained. No doubt 
there will be jealousy in Urban District Councils which 
have to hand over money and responsibility to County 
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Councils. And there will be some danger, too. Rural 
districts which spent little money upon their roads will 
take a very different view of expenditure when they can 
fasten it on the County Councils. There will be much 
more benefit than disadvantage, however, in the reduction 
in the number of highway authorities. 

There has been a flutter in Cheltenham owing to the 
contradictory calculations which Sir Walter Preston, the 
Unionist member, has receiyed as te the future burden 
of the rates. Sir Kingsley Wood, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Health, has pointed out, however, 
that it is ludicrous to suppose that Cheltenham would 


ee 


at any time lose £42,000 under the Government's sehen 
As a matter of fact, he said, the Cheltenham rat: pavers 
will be left very much in their present position, with the 
added advantage that the whole prosperity of the county 
will be increased. Calm will, no doubt, be restored in 
Cheltenham as, to take only one other example, it wil] 
be in London. The Committee of the London County 
Council has been convinced that the surpluses promised 
to it in the early years of the 
pensate it, if not more than compensate it, for the 
comparatively small losses which may be expected in 
later years, 


scheme will com- 


The Future of Roads 


Great Britain is becoming 
roads near 


FEXHE road problem in 

acute. Already at week-ends 
London and other big cities are so congested that the 
speed of motor vehicles is reduced to ten or fifteen miles 
per hour, and the crowding is so great in some places 
that extra police have to be employed to direct the 
traflic, while it is almost impossible for persons on foot 
or with vehicles to cross a main road, owing to the 
procession of cars so close to one another being continuous. 
And if the railways are going to use their road powers 
there will be more and more public service vehicles 
every year increasing the congestion, 

Unfortunately the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken no less than twenty-six millions sterling of 
the Road Fund derived from motor taxation and used 
it for general revenue purposes. And already this year 
there are indications that the Treasury will take between 
five and six millions sterling as its share of the motor 
taxes after the twenty-one millions and a half has been 
absorbed by the Ministry of Transport for its ordinary 
needs, the most of which goes towards the maintenance 
of first and second class roads, and, to a limited extent, 
towards helping the unclassified or country roads. 

Supposing, for the sake of example, that instead of 
being treated as a part of general taxation these five 
millions were used for making new roads. At fifty 
thousand pounds a mile, which is a reasonable estimate 
of the cost of a new trunk road outside urban areas, 
a hundred miles of new road could be built, or, alter- 
natively, many unfinished sections near London and 
elsewhere, which at the moment destroy the con- 
tinuity of a new highway, could be finally completed. 
If any of the great political parties of the State think 
that after the solemn assurances of former Chancellors 
and Governments it is a popular move to have 
taken money levied on motor vehicles for the general 
purposes of the State, they will shortly be disil- 
lusioned. Motor vehicles on our roads are increasing 
at the rate of about five thousand a week. ‘these new 
vehicles are, as regards nine-tenths, owned and driven 
by persons with more or less limited means. These 
owner-drivers are resenting the discomfort and danger 
of crowded roads and of being so heavily taxcd on their 
special type of locomotion. Some day when those 
who use motor vehicles of all kinds are stung by some 
new raid into combining for common action, or by further 


most 


increase in taxation, slogans will be invented which will do 
much to convince the party managers. For instance, 
** Motor Taxes for Motor Roads,” or ** Cheaper Transport 
and Wider Roads * occur to one as summing up briefly one 
of the aspects of the case. I have always hoped that road 
transport and roads would not be a political question, 
but I fear that political pressure of the ordinary kind 
will have to be applied in order to deter future Chancellors 
of the Exchequer from further plundering the Road 


Fund. At the moment the motor vehicle work 

not reached the stage of combination for political pur: 
like the trade unions. But before Jong unity may be 
achieved. 

Now that the railway companies have got all! the 
road powers they asked for, they should cease their 
secret as well as their open opposition to the new form 
of transport. For two or three years past the intlucnee 
of railway boards and railway unions has been quite 
out of proportion cither to the real electoral intluience 
of the railway interest or their value from a national 


point of view. If they use their road powers wisely, 


railways should be now as interested as any other users 


of motor vehicles in more and wider roads, and in efforts 
being made to remedy the congestion of traffic in and 
near cities. But I fear that the present railway direc 
torate taken as a whole is as yet too firmly persuaded 
that transport by rail is the one and only form of trans- 
port, and is averse to taking up road transport seriously, 
These road-using recently the 
railways have probably been asked for chicily because 
they were wanted for bargaining purposes. So far I 
am unable to hear that any railway company, exccpt 


powers conterred on 


possibly the Great Western, has attempted to use | cir 
new powers in any definite or practical fashion. It is 
truc, of course, that even if they were to use these powers 
energetically nothing can prevent the growth, year by 
year, of hundreds of thousands of small and cheap cars, 
each being a cause of diminution of passenger tratlic 
Then there is the 
of the lorries and 
firms who are finding 
and slow in comparison with road transport. 

As to the roads of the future, it will be desirable ¢ 
the main thoroughfares should not be encumbered 


inerease also 
individual 


by rail. constant 
trade vans 


railway 


owned by 


transport = expensi 


houses, villages or groups of buildings along their mary: 
Already many of the new exits from London are be 
obstructed by trade and private cars waiting outs) 
houses, narrowing the space originally and specili 
intended for the fast through traflic. Then «as 
pedestrians are constantly increasing on these sp 
roads ; they will not use the footpaths by the sides 
walk in the road. 
new aggregations of population are to take place 1 


If new houses are to be built, 


these new roads, connexions should be by roads leadi 
from the main trunk roads, at the distance of at leas 
quarter of a mile, let us say, from the main trunk ro: 
itself, in order both to assist through traflic, and at t! 

same time to ensure peace and quict to the dwellers i 

such houses. 

Let me here and now suggest to all architects, Jand- 
owners, and town planners, and to those who are deyclop- 
ing urban, suburban or country districts, that in 94 
few years’ time the traflic both by night and day on 
trunk roads will inevitably produce continuous noise, 
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and that it is just as foolish to ask people to live in 
future facing these great highways as it would be to 
build houses abutting on main lines of railway, or opposite 
busy junctions as at Clapham or Willesden. 

Over a hundred years ago this aspect of main roads 
was perfectly understood. Great trunk roads, like the 
Great North Road and the Holyhead Road, built by 
Telford and Macadam, were laid out specially to avoid 
towns and villages, and were not meant to open up 
residential districts, or to enable houses to be built on 
They were meant purely for fast through 

the use of fast vehicles, chiefly mail 


their margins. 
traflic, and for 
coaches at that time. 

And, looking to the future, I visualize such roads, 
or at least the more important of them, being lit by 
night throughout their length by powerful clectric lamps, 
and divided into tracks for the slow, medium and fast 
trallic, defined by white lines or some easily visible 
material inserted in the pavement of the road _ itself. 
There will be bridges above or subways below for cross 
traflic, both vehicular and pedestrian, so that everyone 
can pass over without risk. The critics may cavil and 
talk about these roads being racing tracks. But 
roads must come when the fuller development of the 
Indeed, already we see in 


such 


motor vehicle takes place. 
the autostrada in Italy from Milan to Varese the first 524 
miles of such a road. In France a Paris-Riviera road 
on similar lines has already been planned, while in Italy 
a Naples, Rome, Florence and Turin Highway is being 
talked about, and there are several plans for motor 
roads In this country also. So much for the future of 
the great roads for fast through traffic. 

But the biggest problem in regard to roads to-day 
is not in connexion with first and second class highways, 
but how the third or unclassilied roads are to be main- 
tained. There are 120,000 these in 
Great Britain, and at least half of this mileage is kept 
up, often inefliciently and with much difliculty, at the 
cost of high local rates, by small urban and rural district 


about miles of 


councils. These public bodies are unwilling, and often 
unable, to spend more, and are compelled in some 
instances to spend less owing to pressure from their 
electors, the local ratepayers. Even assuming that 


the new Government rating system will lead to these 


The Week 


S I write, the debate on the Address is drawing 
i to its somewhat uninspiring close. We have had 
three days on unemployment, and the figures on the 
live register are not likely to be affected as a result 
of them. There were three contributions of outstanding 
merit. Mr. Churchill's survey of the economic situation 
and his exposition of the policy of the Government was 
a masterly performance. It put heart into the supporters 
of the Government, who were thankful to be provided, 
for the first time, with a clear, comprehensive, and detailed 
account of the measures, legislative and administrative, 
which are being undertaken to deal with the problem of 
unemployment. Logically arranged, and well hung 
together within the fabric of a single speech, they made 
an imposing and rather impressive array. This speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be printed as 
a circular by the Unionist Central Office, for it is a 
really weighty and convincing vindication of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and contains almost unlimited material 
for the platform. 
The second contribution which calls for special mention 
was that of Sir Oswald Mosley. He delivered the single 
good speech which came from the Labour benches during 


minor roads being administered eventually by county 
councils, and giving credit for all the savings which 
this change may effect. the fact remains that on some 
of these purely country roads there is already as much 
traflic as there used to be on the chief main roads twenty 
years ago, while the weight of vehicles is much greater. 
When hard stone is not employed for surfacing, local 
gravel will have to be used in future with tar or bitumen, 
and there is the opposition of the owners of horses and 
cattle to be reckoned with, besides the initial outlay, 
which will add much to the country rates. I am sure 
that twenty-five sterling is the minimum 
capital outlay that is necessary on such roads even as a 


millions 


beginning. 

What I now recommend and have 
some time past is that on the security of the income of 
the Road Fund, now some twenty-five millions a year, a 


had in mind for 


capital sum should be raised, say ten millions a year for 
five years, to reconstruct and strengthen the average 
third class country road, leaving the least used small 
roads, say 30,000 miles in ail, out of the calculation. 
Otherwise I foresce in the near future either a progressive 
deterioration of these smaller highways, or the definite 
rejection of a national burden placed upon purely local 
councils, be they rural, urban or county, which they 
will decline to bear. 

The Spectator has always been so sympathetic to 
what I may call the “ better road movement,” that I 
am sure we shall see in its columns from time to time 
editorial help for many years to come. Let us not go 
on living in a fool’s paradise. However much some may 
dislike it, the motor vehicle in numbers and in weight 
has outgrown the older main roads and laid an intolerable 
burden upon the lesser roads of this country. Every 
week over 5,000 more our roads, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer with every suc- 
ceeding budget takes away more of the motor vehicle 
and petrol taxes which should help in road construction. 
There you have the position. At both ends the road is 


vehicles begin to use 


suffering. 

At the next election let the plea for more money for 
roads be in the forefront of the election programmes 
put forward by each of the three great parties in the 
State. Monracu or BEAULIEU. 


in Parliament 


three days of debate. He had clearly taken a great deal 
of trouble about it, and, as a result, was interesting and, 
along Socialist lines, constructive. Most of his sugges- 
tions, to minds unwarped by the dogmas of Marx, were 
hopelessly unpractical. 

But, to the amazement of Unionist who 
had never before heard him in a more or less reasonable 
mood, he was quietly effective, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future he will stick to argument, which 
suits both himself and the present House of Commons 
far better than mere invective. Finally, Mr. Lloyd 
George made a helpful and moderate speech, which 
was listened to with great attention. He is never 
quite happy on the gold standard because his knowledge 
of economie theory is so sketchy that it frequently 
lands him in a morass created by patently unsound 
reasoning. It But when he 
left currency alone, he was soon back on terra firma, 


members 


did so on this occasion. 


and his criticisms and proposals deserve careful considera- 
tion. For the rest, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald meandered 
about in the usual way, as long-winded, as vague, and 
as illogical as ever. His speeches, which never bear 
any evidence of ordered arrangement, lack lucidity te 
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an astonishing degree, and the torrent of inconsequent 
verbiage induces severe mental ivdigestion and consequent 
irritation among those of his audience who seriously 
attempt to grasp what he is driving at. 

On Tuesday, when foreign affairs were discussed, 
Mr. Lloyd George missed a great opportunity. No one 
seriously believes that the Anglo-French conversations 
for a compromise on disarmament were entered into 
with any but the best intentions. Everyone now 
considers that it was an unfortunate and foolish thing 
to do (it is so easy to be wise in the light of after events). 
Mr. Lloyd George had only to laugh the so-called ** pact ” 
out of court, and then proceed to vindicate British 
foreign policy since the war to the rest of the world, 
and he would have achieved a great parliamentary 
triumph. After all, for ten years we have devoted all 
our efforts to healing the breach between France and 


Germany, and strengthening and consolidating the 
League of Nations. In addition, we have actually 


disarmed to a greater extent than any other first-class 
power except Germany. Such is the British policy, but 
Mr. Lloyd George confined himself to pin-prick attacks 
on the Government, which exposed him to the charge 
of constantly belittling his own country, and to blasting 
quotations from his own articles in the foreign Press, 
given with by the Prime 
Minister. WarcuMan, 


disarming ingenuousness 


Herbert Hoover: A Personal 
Impression 

APY knowledge of Herbert Hoover, like that of 
4V many Englishmen who have met him, dates back 
to those pre-War days when he lived in London in a 
biggish house in the West End. My recollection of the 
first meeting is still vivid. David Starr Jordan, the then 
head of the University at which both Hoover and his 
wife had graduated, had been particularly anxious that 
I should meet these star students of his, and had taken 
me to dinner at their house. One of their children had 
just joined the Boy Scouts and been made patrol leader. 
The conversation dinner turned upon “* Boy 
Scouting ” (a movement T had just been helping to intro- 
duce into France) whether the military element in it 
might be dangerous and so forth. Hoover, who had 
spoken little at first, delivered himself with some vigour 
and dogmatism, to the cffect that if the soldierly spirit 
were engendered in youngsters by scouting, a measure 
of it would be all to the good. 

I gained the impression from this talk that Hoover had 
wandered a good distance from the strict Quakerism of 
his forbears; that the Quaker had become very much 
absorbed by the man of action, the engineer, the traveller, 
the temporary soldicr defending the encampment against 
the Boxer brigands ; and that his pioneer, adventurous 
and active life had given him something of a distrust of 
social or political theorizing. One felt that if he had to 
deal with things, with mining, with building, with the 
organization of processes he could test, he was very much 
at home. But confronted with those intangible and 
dimly understood forces, the other man’s opinions and 
feelings, a philosophy of life which did not happen to be 


before 


his then he was very much less at home. 
Subsequent mectings did not greatly modify this 


impression, Not long after he had begun his relief work 
in Belgium, we met at a common friend’s house and, 
walking home together after dinner, talked of the situ- 
ation Hoover was facing. When he discussed problems 
of management and administration one got the impression 
of being in contact with a master—sure, confident, 


i 


resolute; full of clear plans with definite and sharp 
notions of the way in which they must be carried into 
effect. When he touched upon the political passions 
which both sides were revealing, the rdle which they had 
played in the precipitation of the disaster, how those 
passions could be handled in any future reorganization ; 
how the stubborn phenomenon of Nationalism was to be 
surmounted ; the nature of the fallacies which thus tore 
human society to shreds— all this part of the problem he 
seemed to dismiss with a gesture of impatience. As an 
administrator and engineer he knew that this, that, or 
the other way was the practical and effective way; 
administration if feelings and 
fancies stood in the way of doing things by the scicstific 


Was an exact science ; 


method— well so much the worse for the feelings. 


= é ; 
These were not his words, of course (and Hoover 


generalizes on social and political tendencies with dilli- 
culty) but this was a very clear impression carried away 
from a talk with him at that time a time when iio one 
dreamed that it was the destiny of this heavyish ther 
awkward and not at all talkative or casy-going ian, 
with none of the qualities of the demagogue cr hack- 
slapper, or “ mixer,” to become the chief magistrate of 
the American people so avid of social warmth and rather 
effusive cordiality. 

Some of the conclusions now commonly drawn fron: the 
past circumstances of Hoover's life should be acces ted 
with caution. He is the most travelled American wlio has 
ever been President : he knows the non-American world 


as no President has ever known it. He has lived in 
Britain and in British Dominions ; he has been employed 
by British Corporations ; there was a question at one 
time of his becoming a British subject. It is assuiecd, 
therefore, that his outlook as a President will be more 
internationalist than that of his predecessors and especially 
friendly to Britain. Indeed he has been attacked hy his 
political opponents on just these grounds. And we tay 
assuredly hope that this will be the case. But his residence 
in Britain and his long British connexions will not make 
it easier for him to be friendly to this country; it will 
make it much more difficult. He must be careful nol to 
justify the accusations which his opponents hav: 


and will continue to make, by anything which could be 


made, 


as implying Anglomania, or favouritisin to 


In the attempt on this point to stand up straight 


twisted 
Britain. 
he may, as his countrymen put it, lean over backwards, 
His action when a Coolidge’s 
Cabinet over the rubber restriction incident gives, indeed, 
arather disturbing warning that this may be a real dang 
It will be remembered that while a member of a govern- 
ment which supports and enforces the highest of high 
Protection, he 
Government for maintaining by its action artificially 
high prices for a certain product produced within its 
The fact that the action of a British Govern- 


member of President 


issued a public reproof to the British 


territory. 


} 


ment, designed to protect the interests of a group of its 
own citizens, embarrassed an American industry, fur- 
nished grounds, in Mr. Hoover's view, for American 
official protest. One wonders how an American 
Government would receive the suggestion that that 


Government should refrain from creating a Protective 
tariff (4.¢., artificially restricting trade by government 
interference) because of its embarrassment to European 
industry. 

In addition to the fact that the 
pro-British bias so freely made by his opponents may 
compel the new President to avoid an over-friendly attiiude, 
there is the further fact that much residence in forcign 
lands docs not as a rule give a man an internetionalist 
outlook, Observation and experience prove that it ts 
jus: as likely to give a nationalist bent to his feeling, 


accusations ‘ f 
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Englishmen who have lived all their lives on alien soil 
(listen to the talk in an English club abroad) are much 
more likely to be nationalist and chauvinist than those 
who have lived their lives at home. Only a_ grossly 
simplified interpretation of human nature would expect 
anything else. 

This does not for a moment President 
Hoover will necessarily be cither chauvinist in his foreign 


imply that 


policy or even insistent upon adhering to the isolationist 
policies of the immediately preceding administrations. 
It does imply that his long residence abroad and _ his 
British connexions will not necessarily mean either pro- 
British or internationalist tendencies. 

The factor which may correct the tendency to “ lean 
over backwards,” referred to above is his enormous 
majority. It is all to the good that his candidacy should 
not have weakened in any way the Republican position. 
That will make it casier for him to ignore criticism, 
and to take, with reference to his party, an independent 
line. Hoover probably belongs to that type of character 
of which it is true to say that the less he fears criticism 
or the power of opponents, the better will his judgments 
be, and the better the work that he will do. 

NORMAN ANGELL, 


Health—The First Wealth 


 yoege has been more remarkable in recent vears 
4 than the increase in popular interest in health. 


That interest is still chiefly concerned with individua 


well-being and does not vet pcnetratc as decpls as it 
should to the fundamental problems of national liygienc. 
But that is only natural. We shall more casily awaken 
th public conscience to the value of smoke abatement. 
op n-air schools and a se nsible dietary hor children, ior 


instance, when cach one of us knows more personally and 


more intimately the Platonic harmony between the inner 


and the outer man which only health can give. 

The duty to be well is beine understood to-day as never 
before. Sir William Arbuthnot Lane and his hiedp x rs in 
the New Health Soci tv (amongst whom we number the 
late J. St. Loe Strachey, who was, as ever, in the forefront 
of a good cause) are more than GIN other body of men in 
England responsible for this better hygienic thought. 
The New Health Exhibition at the Roval Horticultural 
Hall which closed on Wednesday is a prook that their 
labours in the cause of right living are being appreciated 
and supported by the publi . and have already borne 
ubundant fruit. 

A comparison with the Motor Show at Olympia sug- 
gested itself immediately when the present writer viewed 
the stands of the Exhibition, whereon were displayed such 
a Variety of objects as vita-glass, vacuum-cleaners, Celanese 
silk, a model abattoir, piles of fruit, patent chairs, town- 
planning schemes and baby foods. These things, large 
er sinall, are devices to make the human engine run more 
smoothly. It is remarkable, when one comes to think 
of it, what interest is displayed in the mechanisms which 
transport us from place to place in varving deerees of 
comfort, while the far more important, + ital, intimate and 
mysterious processes which hold their sway within our 
fleshly envelope are neglected. Our inside motors are, 
pe rhaps, so fool-proof that we need rarely pother about 
them. unless we neglect and overstrain them to such an 
extent that they break down: but unquestionably they 
deserve more interest and admiration than the public is 


yet prepared to give them. When Sir William Arbuthnot 


Lane recently appealed for funds to endow a Chair of 


Dictetics, a meagre £20,000 was subscribed. The big 


petrol and electricity companies spend ten times this 


amount each .year in research work. To be moved 


commodiously and to be lighted brilliantly is desirable, 
no doubt, but how much more important still are the 
experiments and tests vet to be made to determine what 
we should eat and whit we should wear and how we should 


take exercise under the stress of modern life. We must 
not delude ourselves bv belteving that we need take no 
thought for the morrow, or that we can do what we like. 
Such counsel nay sult those who can afford to take three 
or four hours’ healthy exercise in the open-air every day 

but for the city worker at his desk, for the factory girl at 
her bench there must be planning of the dietary and 
arrangement of exercises and diversions, if lungs and eves, 
mind and muscles are to fulfil the funetions nature 
Towards this end the New Health Societys 


has done noble work. 


intended. 


Ten vears ago brown bread was almost a fad and fruit 
That 
wholemeal bread is now eve ry where obtainable and that 
1,500,000,000 tons of fruit a vear are caten in Great 
Britain instead of only 800,000,000 tons is largely attribut 
able to the teaching of the New Health Society. And 


again, who can estimate the benetit Sir Williain’ has 


a luxury to be caten at the end of a heavs meal, 


conferred on the public Hy awakening it to the dangers of 
constipation and to the greater danger of the paten! 
remedies that used to be swallowed in floods by a public 
ignorant alike of medicine and of their own digestive 
processes 4 
In spite of miueh Opposition some of it foolish and some 
the New Health Socicty is goine ahead 
1 


with giant strides in its work for the regeneration of the 


of it malicious 


race, and is rapidly covering England wit! network of 


bat preventabl 


organizations to attack jonorance and coniba 


disease in every great centre of population. 
By taking thought we cannot add a cubit to our 


stature, but we can add enormously to the sum of Ppuatenal 


would but mia 


happin ss and national cllicicnev, if we 
and learn the lessons which the New Health Soctety ar 
SO WISt ly making plain to « vervone Who cares to rcad their 


mevazine or to attend their displa: 


Physics Declares Its Independence 


VOME vesrs ago ized 
ss 


Tauaxk v delincd science as organ 
common sense. This detinition is valid enough in 


the early stage of scientific development. but a period 
is fairly soon reached when common sense no longer 
sullices. Thus in mathematres nevative nia complex 


' ae) P 
numoers, Whoieh SO ereatly offend the CoOliison sciuse 


of the schoolboy, formed the thin edge of the wedge, 
prepared to deal with 


* quantities ” that do not obey the ordinary 


and to-day mathematicians ar 
rules of 
arithmetic, and manifolds which have hardly any of 
the properties of space. The results obtained when 
voyaging in these strange seas of thought turn out, in 
many cases, to by applicabl to the ordinary affairs of 


life. Nevertheless, 
they are not cngaged in investigating reality, but in 


modern mathematicians say that 


working out the necessary consequences of lypothescs 
for whose truth they do not vouch. 

Common sense physics deals with material objects 
occupying a definite space, which can be moved by pulling 
or pushing; and common sense is happier with pushing 
than pulling. For a long time the progress of physics 
favoured this common-sense interpretation. Thus, suc- 
tion was shown to depend on pushing by the air, heat to 
be a mode of motion, gases and even electricity to be 
composed of minute apparently impenetrable particles, 
Nevertheless, even in the seventeenth 
century common sense was beginning to be found wanting. 
Newton was compelled in practice to admit that only 


relative motion mattered in physics, although he clung 


and so. on. 
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theoretically to the ideas of absolute rest and motion. 
And in spite of various efforts to escape from such a 
conclusion, gravitation had to be interpreted as the action 
of matter at a distance. In the nineteenth century the 
odder properties of material systems came more and 
more to be attributed to the ether, a substance supposed 
to exist in otherwise empty space, and credited with the 
transmission of electric and magnetic forces, and of light 
and other radiations. But the atoms of matter were 
supposed to possess the same kinds of properties as the 
familiar material objects of everyday life. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century this position 
began to show weakness in two directions. The ether 
was displaying properties which seemed to be mutually 
contradictory ; in particular it behaved as if it were at 
rest with regard to moving objects, yet gave no signs of 
streaming in between them. And the atom was showing 
less and less resemblance to a little billiard ball. 

In the twentieth century the contradictory behaviour 
of the ether led Einstein to enunciate the theory of 
relativity. Perhaps the simplest way to understand the 
difficulties which it solves is as follows. Material systems 
have optical and mechanical properties. These gencrally 
agree. When they do not do so at first sight, we trust 
the mechanical properties. Thus we say that an image 
is not really behind a mirror, a stick is not really bent 
when put into water, and so on. Allowing for such 
properties of light as reflection and refraction, we can fit 
matter and light into the same framework of common- 
sense space and time, so long as we only consider bodies 
intermediate in size between a molecule and a planet, and 
not in relative motion faster than a few miles per minute. 
So common-sense space and time are quite good enough 
for all ordinary purposes. 

When, however, we go outside these limits, and consider 
bodies as small as an atom or as large as the sun, or moving 
with such speeds as the stars in their courses, their 
optical and mechanical properties refuse to fit together 
unless we modify our conceptions of space and time. 
The mechanics of rapidly moving bodies such as the planet 
Mercury also become more self-consistent when this is 
done. Some of the qualitative results of the theory of 
relativity are fairly simple. If we consider two events 
occupying a time and space small compared with those 
separating them, the interval between them can be 
separated into years and miles according to different 
schemes, each appropriate to a different group of 
observers. Thus the signing of the confederation of the 
German Empire and that of the Treaty of Versailles 
occurred, according to the geometry and time scale 
appropriate to the earth, in the same place at an interval 
of forty-eight years. Now, suppose a star to be passing 
the earth with half the velocity of light, there would be 
a common-sense geometry and time scale appropriate to 
events on that star, whether there were intelligent 
observers on it or not. Only in terms of that geometry 
could events on the star be described at all simply. In 
terms of the star’s time and space frame the two treaties 
would have been framed at places twenty-eight light 
years apart, at a time interval of fifty-six years. 
Similarly two events which in the carth’s common-sense 

space and time scales are simultaneous, say, the coronation 
of Charlemagne and the explosion of the star in Aquila 
which was seen on the carth in 1918, would be centuries 
apart in time, and even further apart in space than they 
appear to us, in the common-sense geometry and time of 
the moving star. Common-sense space and time are not 
illusions. They are conveniences, but they do not give 
as full or impartial an account of the relations between 
events as the space time of the theory of relativity ; and 
physicists can attain greater accuracy by using the latter. 





Seamed 


Kant’s criticism of our ideas of space and time was 
fundamental for philosophy but quite sterile for physics, 
because Kant himself had nothing definite to put in 
their place, as Einstein has done. Similarly the philo- 
sophical criticisms of the idea of matter have been of 
no value to physicists, though they were valuable in 
allowing biology, ethics, and other branches of thought 
to grow up without too much respect for physical theory, 
which was generally more or less materialistic. 

But in 1926, Heisenberg introduced into physics as 
a quantitative principle the fact that we cannot obscryve 
an object without altering it, a principle which in 
philosophy was held by extreme idealists. The fact to 
be explained was that atoms do not take out or vive 
up energy gradually, like large moving bodies, but 
in finite packets, or quanta. As any observation, for 
example by means of light, involves the taking out or 
giving up of at least a quantum of energy, the quanti 
gives a limit to the possible accuracy of observation, 
We cannot determine accurately both where a particle 
is and how fast it is going, and the quantum is our unit 
of uncertainty. There is thus a connexion between 
atomicity and the fact that phenomena are observed ; 
on the other hand, electrons and other units of matter 
are not anywhere particular, or going at any particular 
speed. In other words, the connexion between matter 
and space and time is not as close as common sense 
holds. Such is the world view of Heisenbere and his 
followers. 

Many physicists attempt to avoid these conclusions 
by adopting de Broglie and Schrédinger’s wave mechanics, 
On this hypothesis moving particles, like light rays, are 
merely the expression of moving trains of waves. Certain 


wave configurations alone are possible, and quantum 
phenomena occur for the same kind of reason that a 
vibrating violin string must have one, two, three, or 
some whole number of nodes, but cannot have a fractional 
number. For the pulling or pushing of ordinary 
mechanisms are substituted such relatively immateria! 
forms of interaction as the interference of wave trains, 
producing stationary or moving beats. Whether even 
by such concessions it will be possible to retain the 
notion that an event occurs at a definite place and time 
is still an open question. Many physicists doubt it. 

In any case, physics is only able to explain and predict 
observable phenomena on the basis of a theory more 
removed from our ordinary ideas than the philosophy 
of Hegel or the mythology of the Arabian Nights. This 
theory (for the observable consequences of the theories 
of Heisenberg and Schrédinger are so far identical) is 
certainly not materialistic; but still less is it biological 
or spiritual, even though there may be room in it fora 
radical indeterminism, the predictable behaviour of larg 
bodies being merely a statistical result of the averaging 
of the unpredictable conduct of individual atoms. 

Whatever may be its subsequent development, it 
clear that in future physics will be based on its own 
notions. Biology has not vet reached a stage wher 
any of its results contradict the laws of physics, though. 
of course, they are not all explicable on physical grounds 
at present. Only time can show whether the investig: 
tion of such material systems as our own bodies will 
reveal in matter subtleties of behaviour beyond thy 
reach of the physicist’s methods, or whether the study 
of the atom will be sufficient to explain the phenomena 
of life. But the new developments of physics certainly 
seem to bring nearer the day when science will be a 
single whole, revealing a world immeasurably more 
complicated and beautiful than unaided imagination or 
unadyenturous reason could picture. 

J. B.S. HaLpane. 
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SCHUBERT. 
Tr is already evident that the Schubert centenary is being 
observed with more discrimination than was shown during 
the Beethoven celebrations last year. On that occasion, 
concert promoters and recitalists seemed to be obsessed 
with the idea of performing every single work that Beethoven 
had ever written. Poor works were produced with as much 
enthusiasm as if they had been masterpieces. Clearly, 
this was a mistaken policy, for it took no account of after- 
effects. Before the end of spring last year, critics and 
audiences began to complain that they were hearing too 
much Beethoven. They soon discovered that they were 
being grossly overfed. Now that we are wise after the 
event, we see that this intensive culture of Beethoven's 
music did not effect many conversions. Those for whom 
Beethoven was a god continued to worship; those who 
professed themselves unbelievers gloried the more in their 
unbelief. In all centenary observances it is necessary to 
guard against blind adulation on the one hand and insolence 
on the other. The aim should be merely a just valuation 
of the subject's position and achievement: for if there is 
any misrepresentation us to the height of his attainment, then, 
just as surely as darkness follows the light, there will follow 
a time when his works will fall into neglect. Llistory is full 
of warning examples. 

Contemporary habits of mind were truly reflected in the 
recently announced scheme, which offered a prize for the 
best completion of the ‘ Unfinished Symphony. For- 
tunately, the opinion of the music public--or, rather, of its 
representatives- was strong enough to compel its with- 
drawal. Had the scheme gone through, any future historian 
would have been justified in assuming that the popularizing 
of Schubert in 1928 was an artificial product of carly twentieth- 
century commercialism. But the scheme has been modified, 
and a prize of £2,060 has been awarded to the Swedish com- 
poser IKurt Atterberg for a svimphony “ dedicated to Schubert's 
memory on the oecasion of his centenary.” It is diflieult to 
understand how this work was chosen from over five hundred 
works sent in from twenty-six countries. Of course, it is 
not necessary for a work of this kind to be * Schubertian ” 
in any way. but we are justified in looking for a point of 
contact somewhere. L have played the records over several 
times (four Columbia records in album. 26s.), and have 
failed to discover the slightest connexion between this music 
and the event for which it has been singled out. Perhaps 
the judges adopted the law of opposites, in which case they 
have been singularly successful, for the loud, hearty, athletic 
musie of Atterberg’s symphony is an almost painful contrast 
to Schubert's wistful expression. 

More worthy of the occasion is the literature which has 
been published during the last few weeks. There is not space 
enough here to give a detailed account of cach work, but 
one is especially notable by reason of its original criticism 
and serious zeal. This is Richard Capell’s Schubert's Songs 
(Benn, 15s.). Actually this is the first book in English on 
this subject. It is obviously the outcome, not merely of a 
publisher’s request, but of years of diligent study. The 
plan of the book is admirable. After important essays on 
the subjects of the composer's sentiment, poets, and style, 
the songs are taken in chronological order and submitted to 
careful analysis. The book is an admirable example of 
what centenary enthusiasm should be, a mingling of honesty 
and reverence. 

Mr. Newman Flowers book, Franz Schubert, the Man and 
his Cirele (Cassell, 15s.), lacks a little of this reverence, 
although it is as honest as a coin from the Mint. I do not 
mean to infer that the author has undertaken his task lightly, 
but that, in his attempt to create a vivid image of the 
Schubert circle, he has slightly overdone the picturesque ; 
but his method of omitting musical criticism has the great 
advantage of helping us to concentrate upon Schubert as a 
living person in relation to his friends. Quite reasonably 
this work can be compared with a film which has been pre- 
pared to depict the life of the composer. Indeed, some of 
the sentences are not unlike captions. 

Karl Kobald’s biography. Franz Schubert and his Times 
Knopf, 21s.), which now appears in an English translation 
by Beatrice Marshall, is valuable chiefiy because of the 
chapter called “The Vienna of Biedermeier,” in which the 
life and the art of the period are fully discussed. It is only 
fair to state, however, that as a study of Schubert's character 
it has been eclipsed by the more recent work of Herr Stefan. 
Schubert's letters have been translated into English by 
Venetia Savile (Faber and Gwyer, 6s.). Four letters have 
been added to the original edition, but they cannot be said 
to be very important. To this volume Ernest Newman 
contributes a stimulating foreword, in which he discerns in 
the life of Schubert a dividing line coinciding with the illness 


of 1823; and this brings me to a mildly controversial point, 


Tt is always to be noted that whenever an occasion h-s 
to be celebrated by new publications, the writers seek out a 
problem with which to coutend ; and when there is no real 
problem they create an imaginary one, in their anxiety to 
prove that the labourer is worthy of his hire. If ever there 
was a composer whose life could be written without any 
reference to psychological subtleties, without any inter- 
ruption for the discussion of a weighty problem, that com- 
poser was Schubert. Of course, there is always the question 
as to where he obtained money for food at certain periods 
in his life, but that question is not as urgent for us as it was 
for him. The question out of which the centenary books 
and writings have made most capital is that of Schubert's 
iliness. It seems to me that this is rather a doubtful way 
of honouring his memory. There are those who welcome a 
discussion of the question as being healthy-minded, honest 
and refreshing. There is no reason why we should grudge 
them this particular form of refreshment, and there is also 
no reason why we should not prefer to be refreshed in other 
ways if we are temperanientally unable to take pleasure in 
post-mortems. For my part, I think a detailed discussion 
of Schubert's illness at this present time is unsuitable, and 
I base my objections, not upon sentimental but upon aesthetic 
grounds. In certain quarters the nature of Schubert's illness 
has been so strongly insisted upon that the fact has assumed 
an exaggerated importance. Tt is not fanciful to look upon 
a centenary celebration as a work of art in itself. If it is 
to be that, we must aim at those qualities of balance and 
proportion which are the conditions of such a creation. 
There must be no distortion, no detail must be lifted above its 
relative importance. The exaggeration of a single fact in 
Schubert's medical history has already resuited in a certain 
amount of misunderstanding: it has even led au few well- 
meaning champions to come forward and defend his morals 
and to emphasize the fact (which, incidentally, is supported 
by IKobald) that Schober’s influence upon Schubert was never 
anything but wholesome. This may or may not have been 
so: but the point is bardly as in:pertant as the champions 
and the cynics have tried to make out. Our present purpose 
should be to see Schubert's life and work as a whole, and, in 
the light of a hundred years of human experience, to formulate 
our belief in his genius and to declare it with an eye for truth, 


Basin. Maine. 
Art 


[Tin Maceitierson CoLLecrion. 
GALLERY.| 


Tk Guitpuatt ART 


Ir is stated in a foreword to the catalogue of the paintings 
and prints from the Macpherson collection at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, that though this collection has been secured 
for the nation by the generosity of Sir James Caird, the nation 
is not vet * fully conscious of the character of its inheritance.” 
Now, by the courtesy of the Corporation of the City of London, 
a small part of this collection is on public view, and everyone 
who can do so should go and see it. It may not be generally 
known how large this collection is, but the fact that it contains 
over eleven thousand prints alone will give some idea. It 
covers all nautical subjects from sea battles to vacht racing, 
and takes vou from Ships and Galleys ot Albrecht Diirer’s 
time to clipper ships racing home with tea from China in 1866, 
Those who were responsible for the selection of the pictures 
now on view are to be congratulated that, with a hundred and 
four oi! paintings and some two hundred and twenty prints, 
they have given a good insight to what this collection stands 
for. As stated in the foreword, the prints have been chosen 
* to awaken in those who have not vet felt it. a pride in the 
achievement of the sailors and ships that upheld the national 
honour in the olden days,” selecting, where possible, from the 
best artists. Especial mention must be made of the * Views 
of Sea Ports,” for this section contains many of the finest 
specimens of mezzotint and aquatint. biew of Dover (1820), 
The Admiralty, 1775, and View of Gravesend with the River- 
Steamship Hawk, ave as artistically delightful as they are 
historically interesting. It can also here be clearly seen how 
great a debt is owed to such Dutch sea painters of the seven- 
teenth century as the two Van de Veldes, several of whose 
works are now exhibited. To a nation such as ourselves who 
can never hope to escape from sea influence, the Macpherson 
collection is truly a national treasure. 


[Tur Arts AND Crarrs Exurpition Society. Bur- 
LINGTON Hlouse.| 
Tunost who feel that they are suffering from an overdose of 
picture exhibitions may find relief in a visit to the Arts and 
Crafts show at Burlington House. In a foreword it is stated 
that this society was originally formed to show that ** Art was 
something wider than picture painting,’ and how wide the 
net has been cast only a detaifcd survey of this exhibition can 
show. The movement has penetrated into the most remote 
corners, and nothing seems too unimportant for it to include, 
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but so long as its aim is to provide ‘‘ Good Standards to work 
to” (again vide the foreword), it deserves our support. 

The variety, both in kind and size, of the exhibits makes 
arrangement diflicult, and while there is much which is inte- 
resting, there are exhibits which would not be greatly missed. 
Most of the jewellery, and many items among the pottery and 
the silver come under this heading. The Textiles, on the 
other hand, are good, and are well displayed in a room to 


themselves. There is considerable variety among the furniture 
pieces. Oak Dresser (No. 493), by the late Sidney Barnsley, 


is beautifully designed, but Gordon Russell's Writing Cabinet 
(No. 107) suffers from placing a charming upper part on an 
incongruous base. Book-binding, illumination, and printing 
are profusely and well represented. Mr. W. G. Simmons’ 
wood carving Farm Team is conspicuous, and is a completely 


satisfactory result of what must have been many months of 


Miss W. M. Geddes’ three small glass panels (Nos. 515, 
519, 520) are well designed, but are badly shown. Why is 
there not more stained vlass ? If ever a craft needed ** good 
standards,” surely it is modern glass. As a novelty two 
House Maps (Nos. 5 and 213) may be mentioned ; they are 
designed by an artist named Herry Perry. The Society and 
the exhibiting members deserve our thanks for providing an 
interesting exhibition, and it should be seen befere it closes 
on December 8th. G. G. 


work. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Tokyo. 


[To the Editor of the Specrxror.] 
Sir,--The most intense excitement prevails among us over 
the arrival of the * Europa, the Junkers Monoplane of Baron 
Giinther von Hiinefeld, which landed here vesterday afternoon 
after a flight from Berlin vie India. Elaborate preparations 
had been made at Tachikawa, the military air port, for an 
official reception of the Baron and his pilot, Lieut. Lindner, 


but unfavourable weather conditions obstructing the field of 


vision made it necessary for the monoplane to deseend on 
the banks of 2 river several miles distant. Fortunately the 
heavy rains had softened the ground, so that little damage 
was suffered by the machine, beyond the slight bending of the 
propeller and the landing gear. In the meantime a repre- 
sentative group of prominent Japanese and foreigners had 
been waiting since 10.30 a.m. at Tachikawa for the arrival 
of the ‘plane. Lunch had even heen set out in the reception 
room of the Olticers’ Club near by, but to partake thereof 
without the guests was out of the question, so that it was a 
hungry and discomfited assembly which, towards 3 o'clock, 
received the news of the baron’s atrival clsewhere. The 
interest in the event is sustained by the publication of long 
accounts of the memorable flight of the * Bremen’ from 
Ireland to Greenly Island, and by the somewhat picturesque 
personality of the airman himself. His book, Three Mus- 
keleers of the Air, copies cf which have been rushed to the 
scene by enterprising Tokyo bookscllers, reveals the baron 
as poet, politician, financier, and general adventurer, all of 
which give an added piquancy to his sensational descent in 
our midst. 

The arrival of these important visitors from above has 
rather overshadowed the coming of a group from another 
direction, a British submarine flotilla) consisting of the 
* 'Titanis,’ the *‘ Marazion * and four others under the command 
of Captain J. B. Glencross, which ordinarily would have been 
the chief social event for the foreign community. Neverthe- 
less, an extensive programme of festivities has been arranged 
including rugger, soccer, and hockey matches between the 
local teams and those of the flotilla, dances in various parts 
of Tokyo and Yokohama, and one intriguing concert labelled 
“ strictly stag,” to be furnished by the Naval concert party. 

The outstanding feature of the political situation is the slow 
but steady “ ratting” of the members of the Minseito, the 
chief Opposition Party. On the morrow of the General 
Elections of February last, the Government party, the Seiyukai, 
were reported to have a majority in the Diet of no more than 
four members, and even this was doubtful. During the 
extraordinary Session which followed, the Government had the 
utmost difficulty in preventing a vote of no-confidence and 
was, indeed, only able to do so by coming to terms with a 
small independent group, a manoeuvre which necessitated 
the resignation of a particularly militant Home Minister, 
Dr. Kisaburo Suzuki, described by certain vernacular organs 
as “the Japanese Jix.” At present the Government's 
majority is nearer fifty. This is due to the fact that party 
principles are still so ill-defined that a Government with the 
additional bargaining capacity which oflice affords can always 
secure definite adherents, while on the other hand personal 
loyalties are of such great importance that if one member 
secedes from a party either to form an independert group or 
to join the opponents he can always count upon being followed 
by some of his friends. Jt is illustrative of the rapidity with 
Which party loyaltics are transferred in present-day Japan 


that the Liberal group with whose support the Government 
was able to maintain its existence during the session is now 
reduced to one member, Mr. Yusuke ‘Tsurumi, at present 
engaged in a popular lecture tour in America, whereas the 
Shinto Club, a party formed as recently as two months avo, 
is now the third in strength in the Diet. 

A curious, but none the less characteristic, Japanese attack 
on the Kellogg Treaty for the Outlawry of War has heen 
instigated by the leaders of the Minseito. They declare that 
the words, * in the name of their respective peoples,” which 
occur in the preamble te the treaty constitute 8 suggestion 
that the Emperor makes the treaty as a representative of his 
people with powers delegaied therefrom. This the attackers 
declare, is at once a violation of the Japanese Constitution 
and at variance with the whole conception of the Emperor's 


prerogatives which are exercised by divine right. The 
Government's spokesmen have replied that the words, ~ in 


the name of.” mean no more than, “ for the benefit off? and 
with the assistance of the English language Press, the dis- 
cussion has become mainly philological. Tn reality the whol 
agitation is in the nature of a ta quoque at the expense of th 
Government. The Dr. Suzuki of earlier mention had pro- 
claimed on the eve of the election that the Minseito hac been 
guilty of disrespect to the Throne in asserting that, if t! 
gained the majority of seats in the Diet. the Emperor must 
automatically call upon them to form a Government. The 
wording of the Pact afforded the Minscito leaders an oppor- 
tunity to pay their rivals back in their own coin. The whole 
discussion appears ridiculous to the foreign observer but it is 
an indication of the strong feelings that still exist all over the 
country with regard to the sacredness of the Emperor's 
powers. 

Foreigners are particularly interested in the Annual 
Exhibition of the Imperial! Arts Academy which opencd 
yesterday, as some 200 of the best paintings displayed are to 
be sent to Paris and exhibited there next spring. The 
foreigner, looking at this year’s exhibition can only hope that 
the 200 will be mainly composed of werks in the pure Japanese 
stvle, and not of those cither frankly Western or which | 
undergone Western influence. It is a deplorable, but 
the less indisputable fact, that the Japanese artists, despite 
long training and unbounded enthusiasm, can prod 
nothing, in Western stvle ait, above the level of a drab 
technical efliciency. On the other hand, the native art has 
an exquisite refinement and an almost quivering restrain 
which deserve to be better known abroad. It is to be noted 
with encouragement that not only Paris, but also Berlin 
and Rome, will have their Japanese Exhibitions within the 
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next yvear.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Tokyo Corriseonnent, 
A Hundred Years Ago 
THe Sreeraror, NovemBer orn, 1s28. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT —THE ENGLISH THE First Civitizers oF AsTA 
Wr: had the other day a gratifying instance of the progress of Er 
institutions im the Fast, in the actual introduction of Native J 
into the judicial system there. The answer of the natives to the 


invitation of the Supreme Court showed a just appreciation of 
purposes of the institution; particularly in that part where t! 
desire that the practice of associating Europeans with them in this 
duty may be discontinued, as soon as they are qualified to sit a! 
Whatever in a well-regulated commonwealth may be the \ 
of the institution of juries as compared with that of sole, respon 
judges, there can be no doubt that, in the case of India, as in | 
of every country which wants to be civilized, the first is muc! 
he preferred. 1t diffuses a knowledge of the principles of just 
and accustoms the people to interest themselves in the admin: 
tion of it, and to look upon themselves in some 
guardians. The purposes of justice might have 
perhaps as well by judges without juries; but the purposes of «iy 
tion would not have been so well answered. Should any convu! 
hereafter overthrow the English domination. the native vill 
have gained light enough under it to maintain at least a bette 
order of things than has usually prevailed in the East. 


measure 
been secured 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

PROTECTOR INSTITUTION, for supplying the Nobility « | 
Gentry with RESPECTABLE SERVANTS, No. 59, Great Russell tres 
Bloomsbury, opposite the British Museum. 

The difficulty of obtaining good and efficient servants is a subj 
of common and almost universal complaint with families ; in the 
meanwhile the causes which conduce to that difficulty are tov 
apparent to be misunderstood, 





Owing to the great demand for the Centenary number 
of the Svecraror, of which 35,000 copies were sold 
as soon as published, we regret thal many persons 
have been unable to buy copies. We have ordered «a 
reprint of this issue, and copies are now obtainable at 
all Newsagents, or direct from the Sevcraror Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. (9d. 
in stamps should be enclosed to cover cost and postage 
fer all postal copies.) 
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The Literary Pages 


[In our last two numbers we described the literary contents 
The concluding 


of the SepecraTor from 1828 to 1900, 
Ep. Spectator. | 


section brings the account to our own days. 
A Nectectep Porr, 

MNUERE is a seeret to reveal in the past life of a 
l The world has heard 


prominent modern author. 
but at the beginning 


much of his imaginative work ; 
of the century he was known as a yvoung war corres- 
pondent writing for the Daily Mail. In 1902 he had a 
poem accepted by the Spectator, which we reprint here, 
possibly for the first time : 
AFTER TWO YEARS! 
good-bye : 
to die.) 


Geod-night, old boy . . . 
(It's ‘ strange < 
‘Two years’ good labour and the end in sight, 

Colenso Spion Kop and this little fight : 
And this the end . . .) it doesn’t seem quite right. 


’Was thinking when they fired 

(No pain an, Oe 
Of all the other fellows who had died 
Strange, what ?7— and as I thought somehow I tried 
To think about the well, the Other Side, 


) 


The roar and rush of death 

(Was that your breath 

Upon my cheek, old boy, or was it 
Glory and joy of leading where they fell 
I go alone, with two years’ work to tell. 


”) well 


Hard, but we did not shirk . . . 

Two years’ good work . . 

My love to allmy people. and the rest . . . 
You dear old boys perhaps this is the best . oo. . 
Two years’ good work and jinis . . . dulceest .. , 


Epcar WaALLAce, 

It is too carly to say much of the Spectators literary 
judgments during the twentieth century ; and we shall 
do no more than recall a few scattered points of interest. 
It was the Spectator which brought Frank T. Bullen 
into prominence and his Jdylls of the Sea were first 
published in its pages. In the same way, Mrs. Mary 
Webb was a frequent contributor long before she was 
known to the general public: both articles and poems 
of hers were printed and she wrote many reviews. — Inci- 
dentally the Spectator was one of the few papers to which 
Thomas Hardy sent his poems. We had expressed 
our admiration for The Dynasts in several long articles, 


one when each section was published. At first we 
said : 

We fear that Mr. Hardy's reach must be held to exeeed his 
grasp; but let us add that the reach is a very great one. The 


cardinal error seems to us to lie in the philosophy, which is too 
cold, bloodless and formal, to be adequate to human necds.” 


When the whole panorama of The Dynasts had been 
opened out, we confessed that our fears had been 
groundless, 
Mes. Humepury Warp. 

It was natural that the serious intelligence of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward 


every new novel received the fullest consideration. At 


should appeal to the Spectator, and 


times she was felt to be over-solemn: “it is genius 
which enables her to rivet the reader's attention while 
she arouses in him the captious spirit of satire.’ A 


correspondent remarked that “she acted as a sort of 


liaison oMicer between Higher Thought and the average 


intelligence "; and a reviewer said much the same 
thing in other words: 

Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels, apart from their serious aim 
and their high literary excellence, have been noteworthy for the 
judicious opportunism of the author. We do not use the word 
in a derogatory sense, but rather as indicating the sure instinct 
with which Mrs. Ward has seized on the problems of the moment 
social, political or theological—and illustrated their various aspects 
in a dramatic form.” 


Merepiru, JAMES, AND CoNRrAD. 

Meredith was received into full favour. *‘* When he 
died,” said the Spectator, “* he was probably the greatest 
Writer of fiction in the world.” Henry James was neatly 


of the “ Spectator ” 


caricatured as “the high-priest of the inconclusive ” ; 
but there was always a good deal of space available to 
reproach him in when he published a new book. Through 
thick and thin, the Spectator advocated the 


Joseph Conrad : 


claims of 


He has a greater range of knowledge —subtle idiomatic knov- 
ledge-—of the strange ways of the world than any 
Which at times can only 


he has a protound sense of 


contemporary 
writer. He has an imaginative for 
be paralleled among the greatest : 

drama, and the logic of events which lesser people call fate ; and 
he has a style Which is often careless, involved, and harsh, but, 
like all true style, has moments of superb inspiration, On 
the other hand, he is burdened with the wealth of his equipment. 
A slender talent finds it easy to be orderly and lucid; but Mr, 
Conrad, seeing his peopie before him with such tremendous clearness 
and entering into their loves and hates with such gusto, does not 
know where to begin or end their tale. 

This continuous appreciation of Conrad is worthy of 
remembrance ; | for Conrad’s fame was slow to accrue, 
and it was only at the end of his life that he could be 
said to be popular. From the appearance of his second 
novel the Spectator had praised him without reserve. 
The reviewer of Romance, however, made rather acid 
distinctions : 

There is, first, the Mr. Conrad who writes, and writes in 
inimitable fashion, about the Malay Archipelago and the dark 
places of Africa; then there is the Mr. Conrad who writes far less 
convincingly of life in England ; and, lastly, there is the Mr. Conrad 
who collaborates with Mr. Hueffer.’ 

Livinc Writers. 

Mr. H. G. Wells was sometimes in favour and somes 
times out; in favour for his scientific romances, his 
social Utopias, and his comedics of the average man ; 
decidedly and uncompromisingly rebuked for his ~ low 
view of human nature,” his laissez-faire in morals and 
self-responsibility. Mr. G. Ix. 
at first with wonder and with annoyance : 
moods he was compared to Hippoclides, who stood on 
his head at a king’s table and waved his legs in the air 
lost by this feat the hand of 


Chesterton was reccived 
in his wilder 


from irrepressible spirits ; 


the king’s daughter ; and announced with undiminished 


cheerfulness: Hlippoclides doesn’t care ! 

The inimitable sentiment of Sir James Barric was 
accepted gratefully, but with some reserve on the score 
of taste. The reviewer of The Little White Bird said, for 
example ; 

At least half the book is a mere aberration of talent 
tressingly clever exhibition of the workings of a sensitive, 
yet ill-regulated imagination 

Mr. Arnold Bennett always met with respect, never 
indeed, for many years 


1 dis 
stbtle, 


with exclamations of rapture ; 
his novels were given only short notices. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was finally and unreservedly canonized when he 


wrote Saint Joan. The poems and plays of Mr. John 


Masefield were reviewed with enthusiasm, in spite of 


their strangeness : 
is Well as the singulat 


* The spiritual tension of his characters, 
vree exotic. 


heauty of his atmosphere, seem to us in the highest de 
Which is merely to say that Mr. Masetield ts no common realist, 
but universalizes his tragedy in the grand manner, 
The Spectator remarked on the 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s characters ; 


“stand out distinctly in 


* complete absence of 


the sense of humour ~ 
admitted, however, that they 
the picture, even when they are not true to real life”; and 
commended “ his reluctant but rigorous impartiality.” 
The reviews of the Spectator helped to draw attention 
to the works of ** Somerville and Ross,” of W. HL. Hudson 
and of Mr. E. M. Forster; indeed, there is scarcely a 
branch of letters in which the Spectator has shown its 
insight more quickly and decidedly than in Fiction. 


We have, unfortunately, had to hold over the article: ~ The 
League of Nations and Reparations.” by M. William Martin, 
Foreign Editor of the JouRNAL DE GENEVE. 
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The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife—V 


By arrangement with Victor Gollancz, Lid., who will publish 
the complete book on November 20th, we are able to print a series 
of extracts from * The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife,” which have 
been translated by Alexander Werth. The Russian text first 
appeared at Moscow in Seplember of this year, and the inform- 
ation it contained has not previously been made public. We 
have already published entries from a retrospective account of 
her engagement in 1862, when Tolstoy was thirty-four years old, 
further exiracts from the account of her marriage and entries 
relating to * Anna Karenina” and to Tolstoy's religious 
awakening. This week's excerpts are taken from her diary. 

Wednesday, November 1, 1878. 

This morning Lyova (Tolstoy) read to me the beginning of 
his new book. It is going to be a long, interesting, and 
ambitious work. It starts with a dispute between the peasants 
and the landowner over a plot of land, the arrival in Moscow 
of Prince Chernyshev and his family, the laying of the 
foundaiion-stone of the Church of the Saviour, an old woman 
pilgrim, ete. Dyakov came for dinner. Lyova killed a hare. 
In the evening we talked about the estates which Dyakov had 
been inspecting for Masha. On Monday Serezha and Tanya 
christened Parasha’s baby ; they behaved very well, although 
Tlyusha and little Lyova giggled all the time. I went to Tula 
to-day with Dmitri Alexeyevich, Serezha, and Tanya; it 
was a bright, frosty morning. We bought material for Tanya’s 
winter coat, a fur-lined jacket for Serezha (12 silver roubles), 
and ordered a winter overcoat for him (65 silver roubles), shoes 
for Tanya, a jacket for me, lined with our own fox fur, as well 
Lyova was working at home, but 
came to meet us on our return. It is always such a joy on 
going home to see his grey overcoat in the distance. Andry- 
usha is well and bright. We brought the boys some tops at 
10 copeks each, a thimble for Masha, beads and brooches and 
ar-rings for the dolls, and warm gloves for everybody. I was 
terribly tired, for we hadn't eaten anything all day, except 
a bit of currant bread. In the evening I 
washed Andryusha. He has still got no hair on the top of 
his head, which rather worries me. We finished the Trois 
Mousquetaives with much interest. Lyova spent much of the 
evening (improvising) at the piano — he seems to have a special 
gift for it. 


as many other things. 


some cakes and 


November 6th. 

Lyova went out shooting, and brought back two hares. It 
worries him not to be able to write; in the evening he was 
reading Dickens's Dombey and Son, and suddenly said to me : 
“Pve got an idea!” I asked him what it was, and though 
at first he didn’t want to tell me, he finally said : ** [have been 
thinking of an old woman, imagining her figure, her appear- 
ance, and her thoughts ; but, I couldn't find a feeling to put 
into her, and now I've got it; it’s the constant, everlasting 
feeling that Gerasimovich, her old man, locked up in jail and 
with his head shaven, is innocent.’ Then he sat down at the 


piano and improvised. 
November 16th. 


Lyova said: ‘ The ideas, the characters, and the plot are 
all complete in my head.” But he is still unwell, and is not 
able to write. He began to eat Ienten food yesterday; I 
keep objecting to it, for I am sure that it is not good for him. 
He stayed at home to-day, but was out hunting yesterday, and 
brought back three hares and a fox, 


August 26, 1882. 

Twenty years ago, when I was a happy young woman, I 
started writing this book, the story of my love for Lyova. 
It deals with almost nothing else. And now, after twenty 
years, I am sitting up in the middle of the night, weeping over 
its loss. For the first time in my life Lyova has run away from 
me and has spent the night in his study. We quarrelled over 
mere trifles ; I blamed him for not taking a suflicient interest 
in the children, for not helping me to nurse Ilya. who is ill, or 
to make jackets for the children. But it isn’t a question of 
jackets, it’s a question of his increasing coldness towards me 
and the children. He cried out aloud to-day that his most 
passionate desire was to get away from his family. ‘To my last 
breath shall I remember this candid exclamation, which 
seemed to tear out my heart. Iam begging God to let me die, 
for I cannot live without his love ; I realized this the moment 


his love vanished. I can’t tell him now how much T Jo him 
— it is the same love which I have given him all these (wenty 
years. It humiliates me and annoys him. He 
Christianity and the idea of sclf-perfection. I 
. . « Ilya has typhus ; he is lying in the drawing-room: with 4 
high fever; 1 am careful to give him his quinine at the rieht 
intervals, which are short ones—so that I must be careful pot to 
miss them. I shan’t lie down on the bed which my husthand 
has abandoned. God help me! I want to kill myself my 
thoughts are all confused. The clock is striking four. [ he 
doesn’t come back I shall know that he loves another woman, 
He hasnt come back. My duty? I’ve always known what 
my duty was. But what is my duty now ? 
He came back, but we did not make peace until twenty-four 
hours later. We both wept, and I saw with joy that the old 
love, the loss of which I had bemoaned during all that dreadful 
night, was still alive in him. I shall never forget that lovely 
bright morning, with the silver dew sparkling on every leaf. 
when, after a sleepless night, I walked through the wood 
towards the bathing-cabin. I have seldom seen Nature ini such 
triumphant beauty. I stayed for a long time in the ice-cold 
rater, hoping to catch a chill and die. But I did not catcha 
chill, and, instead, went home, and nursed my happy, smiling 
little Alyosha. 


I full of 


am ik d US 


October 25th, 1886. 
For all its pain, these two months of Lev Nikolacyich’s 
(Tolstoy) illness were, strangely enough, the last time of real 


happiness I have had. I nursed him day and night. It was 
such a happy, natural thing— the only thing I can do really 
well—-to make a personal sacrifice for the man one loves. ‘The 
harder it was, the happier it made me. Now he waiders 


about, and is nearly well. He has shown me clearly that he 
doesn’t need me any longer, and now I am once again cast 
aside as of no further use, although I am, nevertheless, 
expected to do impossible things, like renouncing my pro- 
perty, giving up my convictions, and the education and 
welfare of my children—things which not only I, a suflicicntly 
strong-minded woman, but a thousand others who firnly 
believe in this form of righteousness are incapable of doin 
We have already been in Yasnaya longer than usual. I 
am not strong enough to undertake anything. Yet my 
science is awake, and tells me that my energy is failing. I 
must follow the path which I know to be the right one. and 
yet I have lost all will-power. I shall probably have to vo to 
Moscow again, still keep the family together, and have to 
handle all the publishing side, and to get all the money, which 
Lev Nikolaevich, with an injured air of indifference, is the first 
to ask for, and which he then distributes among his fave 
and his poor, who arent poor at all, but are merely more 
insolent than the others and better at begging from him. All 
these people like Constantine, and Ganya, and Alexander 
Petrovich, and the rest. ... The children, who have 
been blaming me for not siding with their father, are also 
expecting to get as much out of it as they can... . Oh, to 
get away from all this—and I shall —one way or another. 1 
haven't suflicient strength left, nor do I care enough for if all, 
with its struggles and need for patience. I shall write my 
diary for the moment. It may make me kinder and more 
silent ; and perhaps all my excitement and irritation will he 


Colle 


rites 


spent on it. 

A bleak and dreary autumn. Andryusha and Misha wei! 
skating on the Lower Pond. Tanya and Masha have tootli- 
ache. Lev Nikolaevich is planning to write a drama of 
peasant life. May God grant that he goes back to this kind 
of work! lis arm is aching with rheumatism. Mme. Seuron 
is a very pleasant woman and gets on well with the children. 

I often wonder why Lyova is always making me out to be 
guilty, in spite of my innocence. No doubt because he wants 
to sce me suffer at the sight of poverty and illness, and mis- 
fortune, and actually look for it even if I have no opportunity 
of seeing it in my own surroundings— and he is expecting the 
same from the children. Is there any need for it? Is there 
any need fora healthy human being constantly to keep going 
to hospitals to look at the sufferings and agony of the sick, 
and to listen to their groans ? Hf you come across a sick man 
in your own fife. take pity on him and help him, by all meansys 
but whe go searching for him ? 
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Tam reading the lives of the philosophers and am finding it 
extremely interesting. But it is hard for me to read it and 
keep calm and balanced. When I read these books, I keep 
woking for all the things that agree with my own views and 
convictions, and T skip over the rest. It is therefore hard for 
me to learn anything, though Tam trying to be less partial. 

juturlin has come to stay with us. He is genuine; there 


js no muddle about him. 
October 26th. 
Lvova has written the first act of his play. J am going 
Why have If lost my blind faith even in his 
Ile has gone out for a stroll with Buturlin, 


to copy it out, 
literary power ? 
It is damp and dark. 
March 9th, 1887. 

Lvova is writing a new article. * On Life and Death.” which 
is to be read to the Psychological Society at the University. 
Last week he again took up his vegetarianism, and it is 
already having an effect on his frame of mind. To-day he 
purposely started talking about the evils of wealth and money 
jn front of me, and alluded to my desire to keep things for the 
children. I said nothing at first, but finally Jost my temper 
and said: * I sell the twelve-volume edition for eight roubles, 
while vou used to charge ten roubles for War and Peace 
alone.’ He grew angry, but said nothing. lis so-called 
friends, the new Christians, try terribly hard to put LL. N. 
awainst me—and are not always unsuccessful. I read over 
Chertkov’s letter in which he spoke of the happy spiritual 
communion between himself and his wife, and expressed his 
sympathy and regret that such a worthy man as L. N. should 
be ignorant of such happiness and be deprived of such a 
an obvious allusion to me. I read it over, and 
it hurt me. That blunt. sly, untruthful man, having suc- 
ceeded in getting round L. N. with his flattery, is now trving 
(I suppose that’s Christian) to destroy the bond which has so 
closely kept us together for nearly twenty-five vears! The 
two months that Lev Nikolaevich was ill we spent in our good 
old way. I could see how his spirit was rested, and how all 
his old inspiration was coming back to him. He wrote his 
play then. But he is falling again into the snares of these 
false, sweet-mouthed, new Christians, and he is already 
wanting to go back to the country, and I can see the fire 
fading within him, and the effect of it all on his soul. 


conimunion 


June 18th. 

Many people blame me for not writing my diary and 
memoirs, since Fate has put me in touch with such a famous 
man. But it is so hard to break away from my personal 
attitude towards him, to be quite impartial, and, most of all, 
to find any time to do it; I am so terribly busy, and it’s 
been the same all my life. I thought I would be free enough 
this summer to copy and sort out some of Lev Nikolaevich’s 
manuseripts. But I've been here a whole month now, and 
have had to spend all this time copying ** On Life and Death,” 
on which he has worked for such a long time. 

No sooner am I finished copying it than he changes it all, 
and I have to copy it all over again. His patience and deter- 
mination are endless. I really ought to write my memoirs, 
if only to explain so many obscure things about his life. For 
instance, there is his letter to Engelhardt, numerous written 
copies of which are being handed round; L. N. has never 
even met young Engelhardt, who, like many other people, 
wrote to L. N., because he was a famous author. But L. N, 
was in a gloomy mood that day. Ilaving expressed certain 
deas in his writings, he was unable to apply them in practice, 
and, feeling miserable and depressed because of it, he poured 
forth all his thoughts in this letter to a stranger, just as if it 
were a diary. 

Much stranger still are his relations and his correspondence 
with people who are simply dishonourable, and whose reputa- 
tion is terrible—-as, The other day 
I saw Ozmidov's name written on an envelope, and asked Lev 
Nikolaevich why he was still continuing this correspondence, 
even though he knew quite well that Ozmidoy was an evil 
* If he is an evil man,” he replied, ** I can be of greater 
This explains his rela- 


for instance, Ozmidov. 


Than, 
help to him than to anybody clse.” 


tions with many wicked and insignificant people, some of 


them obscure strangers, who flock to see us in large numbers. 
Yesterday a fourth-year medical student, a violent revolu- 
tionary, called, and Lev Nikolaevich spent his time explaining 
to him the fallacy, harm, and usclessness of revolution. 1 


don't know whether he convinced him er not ; I saw no signs 
of it. To-day we got several letters from America, and the 
Ceniury, with Kennan’s article on his visit to Yasnaya 
Polyana and his talks with Lev Nikolaevich, and a review of 
L.. N.’s translated works —all very flattering and sympathetic, 
It is strange and pleasant to find such svmpathy and apprecia- 
tion so many thousands of miles away. 

The success, or rather the response he has got from America 
isually success and fame 
make no great impression on him. He is looking happy and 
full of energy. and often says: * Life is a fine thing.” 


is giving him great joy, although 


December 8th, 1890. 
T aim going on copying Lyova’s diary. I wonder why I've 
never read or copied it before ; it has been in one of my drawers 
for such a long time ; I don’t think I have ever got over all 
the horror I experienced when I read Lyova’s diaries before 
our marriage, and I doubt if the sharp sting of jealousy and 
my bewilderment at the thought of such filth and debauchery, 
have ever quite disappeared. May God preserve all young 


souls from such wounds ~ for they will never heal. 


December 1#th. 

* There is 
no love, there is only the physical craving for intercourse and the 
rational need of a life companion.” If only I had read this 
opinion twenty-nine years ago, I should never have married 


T copied Lyova’s diaries up to where he 


SaAVS: 


him . és 


December 16th. 

Yes, T have lost all power to concentrate on any thought, 
feeling or action. This chaos of endless worries, stumbling over 
each other, drives me to a state of complete bewilderment and 
I lose all my balance. The very thought of all these things, 
which take up every moment of my life, is overwhelming— 
children’s lessons and illnesses, my husband's physical and, 
above all, his mental state, the older children, with all their 
affairs, and debts and posts and children, the sale of the 
Samara estate, the plans and documents I have to obtain and 
copy for the purchasers, the new edition, the thirteenth 
volume, which contains the banned Kreutzer Sonata, the 
proceedings against the Ovsiannikovo priest, the proof of 
volume thirteen, nightshirts for Misha, shirts and shoes for 
Andryusha, household expenses, insurance, land taxes, ser- 
vants’ passports, accounts to be kept and copied, &c., &c., &e. 
Every single one of these things has got to be looked after. 
And when something goes wrong like that business with the 
peasants, I suddenly realize that I have been at fault and 
that I have lost something of my strength —-that I have hurt 
Lyova against my will. When we lodged our complaint with 
the rural court we were determined to forgive them after the 
sentence was passed. But no, the case turned out to be a 
criminal one ; the sentence could not be changed, and Lyova 
is nearly driven to despair that the Yasenki peasants have 
been sent to jail because of his property. Ile could not 
sleep at night, and jumped out of bed, and kept pacing up 
and down the drawing-room, gasping for breath, and, of 
course, blaming me—and in a very cruel way. I did not lose 
my temper, thank heaven, for I knew all the time that he was 
a sick man; but what greatly astonished me was that he 
was trying to make me pity him; but at the same time he 
never once made any effort to see my point of view and to 
understand that I had never intended to hurt cither him or the 
thievish peasants. This self-adoration comes out in every one 
It is amazing how people existed for him only 
And the women! 
I copy his 


of his diaries. 
in so far as they affected him personally. 
I caught myself up to-day on an evil thought. 
diaries with the zest of a drunkard, and my drunkenness con- 
sists in working myself up into a state of jealousy over the 
women he describes. ... I am still restless and cannot 
shake off those memorics. Never... . Another thing in 
his diaries strikes me as curious—the fact that, simulta- 
neously with his daily debauches, he also tried to do a good 
deed every day. And now, too, when he goes for his walks on 
the high road, be will show a drunken man the way, help to 
harness a horse, or pull a cart out of the ditch—it is still a case 
of looking for good deeds. 

[Next week we shall publish the first of a series of articles by 
Emil Ludwig, taken from “ On Mediterranean Shores,” which 
will shortly be published by Messrs. George Allen and Uniwin.§ 
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“* Spectator ” Conference 


for Personal Problems 


The Work of the Conference 


[The Spectator € ‘onference offers to readers a service of advice 
on personal problems in which they would like impartial help. 
The Editor has appointed a committee ; it consists of two medical 
psychologists (one man and one woman), the chief pathologist 
of a London hospital, the head mistress of a large elementary 
school, and a priest of the Church of England. is members are 
themselves engaged in the practical work of life ; and one way or 
another they have met and are meeting a great variety of problems 
in their own experience. They do not wish to be regarded as 
authorities ; but they give their good will and their knowledge to 
all questions which are referred to them. Readers’ inquiries, 
which are dealt with in strict confidence, to be addressed to 
the Conference on Personal Problems, co The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2]} 


ALREADY we feel that we have accomplished much good work. 
Our way is cheered by many letters of thanks. Sometimes a 
new point of view breaking in has helped to set a reader on a 
new course of action, and the feeling that his difficulties have 
been sympathetically understood has given him the courage to 
face them with ultimate hope of success. The members of 
the Conference are as human as the readers who write to them ; 
and if we had not been assured that many of our readers were 
helping us with their own good will, and accomplishing miracles 
on their own behalf, we should be easily discouraged. We have 
received, however, enough signs that our advice has been 
helpful to keep us cheerful ; and enough blank silence on the 
part of other readers to ensure humility. Among the replies 
we have received this week was one from a reader faced with a 
particularly difficult situation. 

* I wish to thank you most sincerely for the extremely pains- 
taking reply you have sent me regarding the problem of my son. 
I shall work on the lines you suggest as I feel they offer the most 
likely prospect of success. My wife also wishes to thank you 
and your committee for your most helpful advice.” 

Of course we expect that our advice will often seem to be 
disagreeable. If it suggests a radical change of behaviour it 
will meet with * resistance.” Men’s habits are very strong in 
them: and unless they are driven to their wits’ ends they 
burke at the prospect of change. May we ask our readers to 
take account of this factor and make allowances for it before- 
hand ; not to be put off by their preliminary resistance but to 
go on considering how much there may be of value in what we 
advise ? 

Sometimes a letter of reply, even if it tells us that we have 
not understood the problem, can be as cheering as a letter 
which flatters us more. There may, for example, be an 
entire difference in tone in the answer to our advice. A 
reader then shows that many of the unessential difficulties 
have been dropped. He tells us that we have misunderstood 
him, that he is far better able to look after his own affairs 
than we seem to realize, and that a good deal of what we say 
is off the point. Perhaps these are the most hopeful of all 
responses. At least we are permitted to feel that our corres- 
pondent has consolidated his own opinions and is prepared to 
tackle his own affairs. It is hard to make clear what an 
immense difference may take place between two letters ; how 
one may be full of confusion, melancholy, and the sense of being 
overwhelmed, and the next may be sharp, clear, and self-reliant, 

We wish to appeal, however, for still greater colla- 
boration from our readers. The Conference is designed as a 
real integral part of the paper; and we feel that we have not 
yet been able to make it an intimate concern of all the readers. 
It has far more possibilities than it has yet fulfilled. If any 
readers would like to write to us and make suggestions or 
criticisms, tell us what they think is lacking, or propose means 
of increasing its value, they will be greatly aiding us. The 
most important obstacle we feel we are encountering is not 
one for which any blame can be attached. It comes really 
from the newness of conception underlying the Conference. 
We suspect that the sort of situation we can be most usefully 
consulted on is not completely understood. 

Many readers feel that their problems are too silly or too 
small to bother other people with ; especially such wn august 


body as the Conference. They do not even like to think 
themselves that such trivial and unexpected things really 
represent problems to them. They would perhaps rather he 
troubled by bigger catastrophes. May we say that anything 
which really does cause worry, no matter how small it may 
seem, is in fact as big as the largest world-sorrow ? The 
fact that we are doubtful, concerned, or confused is the one 
fact that matters. Behind the apparent triviality is a real 
need for help. In addition to this, it is when problems are 
apparently small and irrational that they can be best solved, 

It is very difficult to ask for advice, and not feel that we 
shall be despised for knowing no better. It is the foremost 
conviction of our Conference that the most difficult problems 
are the most common, trivial, and ordinary. It would give us 
a far greater chance of helpfulness if we could be consulted on 
difficulties before they have grown to critical stages. Just asa 
doctor, in the beginning, when he sets up in practice, gets all 
the cases that no one else has been able to make anything of, 
so, too, we have been faced by problems which call for patience 
and long endurance before they can be solved at all. 

A man, let us say, writes and tells us that he has been 
separated from his wife for three years. He is still desperate. 
He still wishes his marriage to be a success. He has done 
everything that has occurred to him to alleviate the situation 
and he has done everything wrong. He has persecuted his 
wife with his attentions. He has made it a moral obligation 
for her to come back to him. He has set himself all the while 
in opposition. Whether he knows it or not, he hates his wife 
and she hates him. He is still unable, however, to bear the 
prospect of failure. The whole circumstances make his 
position almost hopeless. Step by step, for a long period of 
years, he has made the whole state of affairs intolerable and 
prevented it from reaching any sort of solution. And then, in 
such gloomy and impossible circumstances, he writes to ask 
us for our help. 

He has alienated his wife and all his wife's relatives. He has 
made it almost a point of honour with her that she should 
reach no compromise. If he changed his behaviour she would 
still not trust him. She has known him too well. In these 
circumstances what can we advise? We can take it on our 
conscience and show him how we think the situation might 
be altered if he acted with another principle: if he gave his 
love to his wife in a less unpalatable form; if he really con- 
sidered her interests and her own profound desire to find 
the best mode of living for herself. But, short of a miracle, 
even with this advice, it would be a long time before his 
circumstances improved. He might have to wait for years. 
He might never succeed, and his only consolation would be 
that he had taken the way in which he might have succeeded, 
if success had been possible. 

Here we are faced with a situation in which catastrophe 
has already occurred. Can we help wishing that he had 
asked for advice as soon as he began to feel the stress and 
tension? Yet then he was not thoroughly awake to the fact 
that he was in difficulties. He dreamed that, if he waited, 
everything would come right of its own accord. 

We meet many of these seemingly hopeless situations. \Ve 
give all our good will towards suggesting how they can be 
alleviated or cured. But we shall not be confident that we 
are really fulfilling our part in the Spectator until the readers 
have suflicient confidence to consult us on their casual and 
current difficulties. It will greatly help us if readers give us 
concrete particulars about themselves and their circumstances. 
For example, we are told: “ Iam shy and diflicult when I am 
in company. What should I do?” If our correspondent 
had told us under what circumstances her embarrassments 
were worst, and even given us definite instances, with places 
and people, we should have had more material for judgment. 

ALAN PORTER. 

[We received a letter from Mrs. Margaret MacGregor which gave 
us no address. If she will write to us again the answer will be 
sent on. Next week the Conference will deal with the problem of 
Unhappy Marriages.] 
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Country Life 


SALVING ENGLAND. 

The organized endeavour to preserve. or salve, rural England 
has begun to show a number of conspicuous successes in many 
counties, especially in the rather unexpected counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Cornwall and Devon, 
through their excellent Lords-Lieutenant are working to some 
extent in co-operation, as is necessary, if much is to be done, 
owing to the utterly amazing increase of motor traffic in the 
South-West : and almost all the worst horrors spring up in the 
wake of the motor: pink bungalows, blatant garages, demon 
pumps, gimerack tea-shacks and scenic advertisements. The 
motor car is, or should be, an aid to civilization. It utters the 
poetrs of pleasant motion and enables us to visualize and 
understand the scenery of our own country as we could not 
before. But as EF. V. L. if I remember the 
words accurately : 

* We grant the poctry. the romance ; 
But look behind the veil; 
Suppose that while the motor pants, 
You miss the nightingale.” 


Leicester. 


wrote long ago, 


The very speed of the car has made the county—much more 
the Rural District Council—too small a unit for adequate 
defence. The counties must group themselves. 
* * * * 
A TRAVELLING LEsson. 
An admirable model for defence provided by Leicester 


was discussed in last week's Spectator. Since then a 
scheme has been prepared for giving other counties an 


opportunity of fruitful imitation. Now a Leicester manu- 
facturer, realizing that something must be done, actually took 
down and earried off a number of offending objects. But his 
great contribution was the formation of a collection of objects, 
photographs, hoardings and the rest. illustrating both how the 
scenery of England can be murdered, and how it can be 
After its great local success in Leicester, it is hoped 
that this exhibition may become peripatetic as well as 
metropolitan. The design is to tour select parts of the country 
with a shorthand epitome of it as a visible text for a lecturer. 
* * * * 


saved, 


A B.B.C. EXPERIMENT. 

In the same town from which the travelling chamber of 
horror is probably to start, a new scheme for rural revival 
was set afoot last week by the Hertfordshire Rural Community 
Council and the B.B.C. A good receiving set is to be loaned 
to a selected village : and put at the disposal of various village 
units. The plan is that groups of villagers shall listen to a 
talk, and thereupon start a debate on the theme, using the 
broadcast talk as if it were the mover’s speech. There are at 
present over 150 debating groups in touch with the B.B.C, 
who adopt this method of education. If it can be extended 
to the villages, it would be the best possible way of promoting 
* civilization of thought,” a better phrase than the favourite, 
* adult education.” The Swedes, at considerable cost, 
extended the telephone to the most remote districts with the 
definite conscious intention of spreading Swedish culture. 
We may similarly solidify and extend our British civilization 
by an extension of wireless to the smaller villages ; but this is 
useless unless there is a well-organized response at the village 
end. Here is a really great opening for these young and 
eager Community Councils. The suggested scheme of the 
B.B.C. is so full of promise, so shrewdly touches the imagi- 
nation that personally I should like to see the councils scrap 
all their existing plans for adult education; and set to work 
to form debating circles round B.B.C. talks arranged ad hoc, 
for this particular purpose. It is realized by all concerned 
that such debates can only be a real success if * leaders ” 
are found in each circle who shall set the ball in motion. 

* * * * 

The B.B.C. itself is anxious to discover how the idea will 
be received and what sort of * talk’ would be most useful 
and stimulating. ‘The pioneer experiment in a Hertfordshire 
Village, not yet selected, though it may prove to be that of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, will be eagerly watched. May I suggest 
that a general talk on * the new village,” and how it may be 
regenerated, should be followed by accounts of specially 
selected successes recorded in other villages, whether abroad 


orat home. By this route all the thorniest and therefore most 


lively subjects of village life might be approached. Know: 
ledge of what the world is doing would be broadcast and 
would be brought home; and we should all regenerate our 
parishes by sloughing our parochialism. 

* * * * 

Scores of examples suggest themselves. How fruitful in 
rural Canada (whence sprang the Women’s Institutes) is the 
amalgamation of the churches. It is leading even to the 
establishment of a real school of native architecture. What 
co-operative opportunities are suggested by Major Poore’s 
small-holding organization in Wiltshire or the existing group 
of allotment holders at Rothamsted. Those two charming 
and most formative books, The Soul of a People and A Free 
Farmer ina Free State give admirable examples of the revival 
of village life in special villages of Denmark and Holland, 
Through the B.B.C. the villages of the world may pool their 
best experiences to the infinite benefit of all these half-isolated 
communities, both in their practical and spiritual affairs, 
All village organizers should watch this pioneer experiment 
as if their life, their social life, depended on it. 

* * * * 
A E1rp’s Instinct. 

A queer example of the perfection of instinct in one direction 
and its deficiency in another is given by the behaviour of a 
certain thrush in Oxford. A young bird. saved as a fledgling, 
was kept in captivity till it seemed able to look after itself. 
On an early journey after food when released, it seized an 
acorn and attempted to break it on a stone. Since the 
voungster was quite without experience of the actions of other 
thrushes we must infer that the itch to hammer on a stone is 
one of those blind promptings that surge up without inter- 
vention of sense or reason. On the other hand thrushes do 
not tat acerns ; and in regard to the nature of their food the 
instinct, so we may infer, only suggests that brown hard- 
looking objects are good to eat, if the outside is first cracked. 
The difference between brown, hard-looking things, such as 
stones, acorns, or snails, has tu be discovered by reason and 
experience. x: * “ * 

Poison PLANTS. 

The instinct for the foods is generally precise in 
animals, but not always. In my neighbourhood the other 
day two fine horses were killed by eating from a bough of 
yew accidentally thrown over on to the field where they were 
grazing; and generally in regard to yew above all there 
seems to be no warning instinct. Deaths from it are very 
common. It is, indeed, actually attractive to a number cf 
animals ; and some, in spite of its frequent deadliness, thrive 
on it. Quite a large number of plants are poisonous, even in 
England, including that very common weed, the ragwort ; 
but each of them, so far as I know, is studiously avoided. 
In other countries, one of the deadiiest of all plants to stock 
is the low-growing poison bush of Western Australia. Indeed, 
in some districts of that else paradisal region, land may 
be valuable or no according to the degree of elimination 
of this pernicious weed. 


right 


ok * oa 
Docs AND WIRELEssS. 

A favourite spaniel’s reactions to the service on Armistice 
Day interested a group of observers. A loudspeaker had 
just been installed ; and was set in action for the broadcast 
service. The dog took no notice whatever of the Guards’ 
Band. It might have been silent for all the attention he paid. 
On the other hand he reacted at once to the bugle call, and 
stared at the loudspeaker with singular intentness. When 
the two-minutes’ silence feli he walked straight to his basket, 
and with a queer long-drawn sigh curled up and remained 
quite still till the band resumed. As soon as the military 
orders began to be heard, he jumped up with a growl, and ran 
behind the loudspeaker, apparently to look for the authors of 
the noise. On another occasion he was tried with his master’s 
voice heard over the same loudspeaker, but it has to be 
confessed that he showed no interest whatever. He neither 
approved nor resented. The subject is not without interest 
for dog owners who are many. and for biologists. Could not 
the B.B.C. coliect a number of fond dog-lovers at Savoy Hill 
and allow them successively to call their dogs by name ? 
W. Beacu Tnomas. 
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Lettefs to 


THE SLUM PROBLEM 

|To the Editor of the Spectraror.| 
Sir, Mr. Townroe replies in your issue of November 10th 
to certain criticisms of ours on his book, The Slum Problem. 

The first, and more important criticism, we made was 
directed against the unjust emphasis in Mr. Townroe’s book 
on “slum makers.” If Mr. Townroe did not intend this 
emphasis he has been unfortunate, as the book has been 
a convenient handle for those who do intend it. (Witness 
Mr. Harold Cox’s article in the Sunday Times of Novem- 
ber 2nd.) 

We are naturally very much aware of the difficulties of 
dealing with the small percentage of people who do not 
want better homes. The difliculties are even greater than 
Mr. Townroe suggests, because in most cases the problem 
is one of sheer poverty. But we respectfully point out 
that we were writing a letter to the Editor of the Spectator 
protesting against the space and emphasis given in Mr. 
Townroe’s book to a minute percentage of the population, 
und were not writing an article on the interesting subjects 
raised by the questionnaire with which he coneluded his 
letter last week. 

We do not want to trespass too much on your space with 
regard to St. Pancras House Improvement Society,  Ltd., 
but we should like to make two points clear. The para- 
graph in Mr. Townroe’s book dealing with our work was 
read at our committee meeting, and all the officers (including 
Mr. Maryvon Wilson and Mr. Hubbard) deny having given 
Mr. Townroe full or up-to-date information, or having been 
approached by him specifically for the purpose of his book. 
Much of Mr. Townroe’s information, therefore, does not 
apply to the Society's present work. 

Our dividends 8 per cent. on a share capital of 
£45,755, and interest 2) per cent. on loan stock £15,925 
as well as all our building costs, are paid from the profit 
and loss account. Donations form «an entirely separate 
account, and as our balance sheet made clear, our disburse- 
ments for propaganda and printing have been comparatively 
small, leaving a balance of over £7,000 in reserve._We are, 
Sir, &e., Trent T. Barciay, 

96 Seymour Street, NW.1. Evieiyn FE. Perry. 


[To the Editor of the Syvrecrsvvor.] 
Sir, In your issue of November 10th Captain Townroe 
makes the admission that the incorrigible slum makers, who 
loom so largely in his book, are not numerous after all. Mrs. 
Barclay’s protest has had the useful effect of eliciting from 
him the statement that * the feckless class ” is in a minority 
of from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent. 

Most of us who join issue with Captain Townroe would 
probably accept that estimate as being a fair one. We do 
not deny that there is a small minority who make bad tenants 
and for whom special measures are necessary, but, unlike 
Captain Townroc, we are more concerned with the remaining 
90 per cent. to 98 per cent. of decent people at present housed 
in slums from which they must be saved at all cost. Those 
who would try to solve the housing problem must see it whole 
and not be unduly obsessed with one small difficult aspect 
of it. 

An educationist who based his theories and recommendations 
on the small percentage of dunces which undeniably exists 
would be considered a very unbalanced person. Captain 
Townroe’s unfortunate emphasis in his book on the minority 
of bad tenants, which he now admits to be no larger than 
from 2 per cent. to 10 per cent.. is doing the cause of housing 
reform a very grave disservice, because he is playing into the 
hands of those who want an excuse for inaction and find it 
in the belief that the slum dweller is beyond redemption. 
~ I am, Sir, &c., ~ Ex-Heavru Visrror.” 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSING SOCIETY 
|To the Editor of the Sevcravor.) 
Sin, In view of the correspondence on slum conditions, and 
on the attempts through voluntary associations to supple- 
ment the work of the local authorities, it may be of interest 


the Editor 


to your readers to know what has been done by the Cambridge 
Housing Society. 

With a share capital of £3,327, subscribed by about two 
hundred and fifty individuals, who have voting powers but 
receive no dividends, and loan stock amounting to £2.19 
at 2) per cent. held by twenty subscribers, we have bought 
two freehold sites, each on the outskirts of the borough, 
and have built forty-five houses. 

Each house has three bedrooms and a bathroom, a | ving 
room and kitchen. They are built of brick with tiled roofs, 
they have good gardens, good cupboards, and are liehted 
by electricity. The rents (exclusive of rates, which avcrave 
2s. 3d.a week) vary from 5s. to 7s. a week, being determined 
according to the number of dependent children. ‘The tenants 


have been chosen from those families with young children 
who are living in overcrowded or insanitary houses and 
who, for specific reasons, are unable to pay the rent of a 
council house. 

In making this very difficult selection we have aiid at 
helping those who are making a brave fight against rd 
circumstances. We intend to manege the property on 
Octavia Hill lines, and we employ a lady rent collector t1 d 
in social service who, while giving a critical eve to the cure 
of paint and drains, can also make suggestions as to the 
cutting-out of a child's frock or the boiling of a suet puddi 

On November 23rd, Captain Townroe is coming to cil 
a tablet on our second site, an attractive group of horses 


built in pairs around a space of grass and silver birch Crocs, 
and we hope to make this an opportunity to increase public 
interest in our work and so to finanee a third scheme. |: 
our forty-five houses we have no Jess than two hundred snd 
three children, and we think that in the two years of our 
existence as a public utility society we have achieved a 
satisfactory piece of work. 

Our problems are, of course, altogether Jess baffling then 
those to be faced in a city, and the most sanguine among 
us cherish hopes of making slums in Cambridge a forgotten 
and shameful relic of the past. 

It is right to record the cordial relations existing between 
ourselves and the Borough Council. By loan on mortyave, 
by subsidy, and by the willing co-operation of its officials, 
the local authority has recognized that such a voluntary 
association may do work that municipal bodies cannot 
undertake. —I am, Sir, &e.. 

Dorotruy T. Stevenson, 
IIon. Sec. the Cambridge Housing Socict 

90 Chesterton Road, Cambiidge. 

[We congratulate the Cambridge Housing Society on its 
excellent work. The community owes a debt of gratitude 
to these voluntary associations. Deeds, not words, appear 
to be their slogan. We do indeed hope that the slums of 
Cambridge will soon be “a shameful relic of the past.°— 
Kd. Seecraror.| 


ENGLAND'S GREEN BEAUTY 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 
Sir, Ino your Centenary number Mr. John = Galsworthy 
advises those who wish to preserve England’s beauty to be 
active and even unpleasant. How should) one proceed 
towards a Government Department which deliberate! 
spoils the beauty of a little village ? 

Kersey, in Suffolk, has stood uninjured since Tudor davs, 
almost every cottage has gables and overhanging storic- 
Time had passed it by till six months ago when the Telephone 
Department ran six or eight big poles down the village strect, 
like great black streaks on a beautiful picture. Equally 
well these poles could have been put on the farther side of 
the village where they would have been unseen, but no, 
they must be made conspicuous, one jammed against 2n inn 
of 1550, another close to a house of 1654. 

It is all very well to ery out about petrol pumps. they 
can be removed or repainted, but to spoil a village which 
is unique in its way, a bit of Tudor England, and this to be done 
by the hands of the Government, is a positive crime. 

I enclose a photograph to show you both the beauty and 
the defacement. I am, Sir, &c., A. C. 


\ 
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[To the Editor of the Spvcrator.| 
Two articles by Sir J. C. Stamp and John Galsworthy in 


Sir, 
~ To clear away 


the excellent Centenary number irritate me : 
what Irving Fisher calls the money illusion is the first necessity 
of thinking to-day on social questions,” the one in 
concluding his contribution to an analysis of the ~ underlying 
and the other also in 
Green Beauty,” 


SaVs 


causes Of many of our social troubles.” 
conclusion of an article on ™ England's 
ays: “ For lack of a united and permanent policy coherently 
pursued, our agriculture declines steadily. It will be even 
so with our landscape, unless we unite and stand firm to save it. 
English lovers of beauty in nature to-day are like the Guards 
at Waterloo: Tf their stand is broken England's green beauty 
will be destroyed bevond repair.” I often travel south from 
Wakefield to London or from London to the West of England, 
and those vast green spaces annoy me. and T love the beauties 
of nature ardently. It is the fact of the teeming populations 
in areas like the West Riding and London. and the vast areas 
of pleasant places so sparsely populated, kept green by our 
* Waterloo i sacrilege. I lay 
out roads 
our crities lament in the 
better and 
moor thirt 
days into sites for homes I 


that coms like 
do all the fearful things 
ereen fields 
turn bracken 
the plough since Saxon 


Guards ~ 
and cut down trees and 


hope of bringing into 


more profitable cullivation, and 
has been undisturbed b 
am “ir, &c., 

J. CRABIRER, 


West Riddlesden Het. near Keighley. 
DEMAND FOR DUTY ON IRON 
AND STEEL 
[To the Editor of th 
Sn, Your correspondent. G. D. 
my staterment that Safeguarding results in increased prices 


to the 


THE 


SPECTATOR. | 

feGrigor, says he disputes 
sritish consumer, because the Secretary of the Empire 
Industries Association lias proved how 
euarding is to us. The thing that the Secretary of the 
Empire Industries Association has proved, is that Safeguarding 


advantageous Safe- 


onk 


isadvantageous to the interests safeguarded. Nobody disputes 
that. When the artificial siik duty was launched we received 
circulars from the Stock Exchange boosting the investment in 
silk shares, telling us that one concern was estimated to make 
the first Can your 
of the Industries 


six millions is to come from, 


profit vear. 


Empire 


about six million pounds 
correspondent, or the secretary 
Association inform us where the 
if net out of the British consumers” pockets : 
new issue was announced and shares went up to twoand three 


hundred per cent., who is going to provide the profit if not 


and when the 


the British consumers 7? 
It is simply folly, therefore, to talk about a tariff lowering 
In not one instance has this been the case. either in 


prices. 
The one only purpose 


this country or in any other country. 
has been, and always is. to enable the safeguarded interests 
providing the raw material to obtain higher prices from the 
subsidiary manufacturing industries, regardless of the injury 
done to the export trade in manufactured goods. I gave a 
pertinent illustration of this from my own experience in my 
letter of October 20th, but which your correspondent judi- 
Mr. MeGrigor goes on to say that our imports 


ciousl\ ignores. 
manufacturing industries 


of iron and steel are 
It is a pity your correspondent does not acquaint himself of 


ruining our 
the character of our imports of irom and steel before making 
ruining our manufacturing 
industries 


such a statement. So far from 
industries they are the very 
and the basis of our immense export trade of hardware. 


Some time back there was 


life-blood of those 

Let me give an illustration : 
a large contract on the market from a 
for sieel water containers. We competed and Germany com- 
peted, and we obtained the contract : and the irony of the 
situation was that we made those containers out of German 
steel sheets which were sold to us at some £3 per ton less than 
they were sold to their own manufacturers. In other words, 
the sheets came into this country at £8 10s. per ton and went 
out of the country in the way of manufactured goods at £40 
to £50 per ton. Had we been confined to England for this 
Taw material we should have lost the business because the 
English rollers’ price then for the same Siemens Martin steel 
Sheets was £11 per ton. It is only necessary to extend this 
to the bulk of our imports to show how they become the basis 


foreign Government 


CTATOR. ‘ 





of our export trade, even to cutting out foreign countries in 
their own export markets with goods made from the mater‘al 
they are supplying us with. 
One would naturally say that 
proceeding. So it is, but the German stee! 
out to make dividends, and they can only do so by the increased 
cost of the material to their own consumers, who cannot buy 
For that reason, I have heard German 


this is a most unpatriotic 


syndicates werg 


from any other source. 


manufacturers curse their tariffs. and have known them nego- 


tiating with English firms to buy for them raw material from 


their own Protected svndicates. because we could buy at some 


£3 « heay er than they were charged. Ilave we any reason for 


supposing that under the same Protective tariffs we should 


be in any different plight 7 The action of recent combines 
does not go to reassure us. 

The sum and substance of the whole movement is simple 
and palpable. and need not be obscured. The removal of 
competitive supplies will enable the steel companies by a 
combined monopoly to advance prices for the raw and semi- 


their own discretion. regardless of the fact 


raw material at 

that the increased cost of material will prevent the manufac- 
turing industries from competing in foreign markets with 
their manufactured goods — and the export trade is the onls 


pose of this agitation 


out. 


The plea that the pu 


is to relieve unemployment can be cut 


source of wealth. 


\lready under 


Safeguarding unemployment has increased 25 per cent. 


the past vear. 


What is the amount of employment a steel works 


CiVe n hy 


compared with the eniplovees of the 50 to 100 manufacturing 
firms they can supply with raw material. and where it is 
worked up into goods for export and the home trade ? Where 
one counts by hundreds, the others combined would count 


by many thousands, and where the employment depends 
entirely upon a low cost of manufacture. Increase that cest, 
Which would he under this Protection, 
areas of our Midland Counties would be thrown out of cmploy- 


Iam, Sir, &ce., 


inevitable and vast 


ment 
James HE. Wracenr. 


Leadenhall Buildings. 1 Leadenhall Street. London. EC. 3. 


LIVERPOOL SYNOD AND TIE 


PRAYER BOOK 
| To the Editor of the Speci ron.) 
Sirs The dramatic vote in the London Diocesan Synod has 
rather obscured the action which was taken on the same day 
by the Synod called by the Bishop of Liverpool, when the 
two hundred cighty-five votes to 
twelve that they “ would prefer that until further order be 
taken, no sanction be given for use of the Book of 1928.” 
Such a vote, had it been the only action taken by the Synod, 
would not have contributed elucidation of the 
very dificult questions which confront the Episcopate. But 
the Liverpool Syned joined with that vote a further resolution, 
* We are willing to take our part in an Act of Censure to be 
pronounced by the Bishop on behalf of himself and his brethren 
on the lines of the following memorandum. which was framed 
by the Synod Witnesse and Greater Chapter in the Spring of 
1928," and this was passed by two hundred and forty-four 


THE 


clergy resolved by and 


much to the 


clergy to twenty-two. 

Most of the clergy felt that there was no obvious difference 
between the withdrawing of irregularities within the limits of 
the Deposited Book and authorization of that Book. The 
clergy quite saw that there was a technical difference, but thes 
also saw that the difference was so fine as to be practically 
invisible. The Synod felt that the 
danger of offending the conscience of the laity, and that what 
was most needed was that the policy of the Church should be 
* way faring 


Church was in grave 


so obviously straightforward, so frank, that the 
men. though fools. shall not err therein.” 

It was also felt that when the Enabling Act was presented 
to the House of Commons only a few vears ago, the most 
explicit assurances were given to the House by the promoters 
of that Bill that its passage would not in any way mean that 
the rights and privileges of Parliament would be infringed. 
Without that assurance the Bill would never have become law. 
The assurance having been given — wisely or unwisely— the 
Church must not only stand by it, but transparently stand by 
it, so that popular misconception is impossible, 
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The Synod did not approve of any authorization of the 
Deposited Book being given. But it equally rejected the 
continuance of the status quo. That point must be clearly 
perceived. ‘The Synod, after a long discussion, deliberately 
adopted a new system of self-government. It said, in effect, 
* We do not agree to any even apparent flouting of Parliament, 
and we intend to make a real effort to get order in the Diocese 
by our own action.” 

Hitherto, when a bishop has disapproved of the actions of 
any individual priest, he has dealt with that priest alone. He 
might decline to visit the recalcitrant priest's church, to 
license a curate, he might withdraw diocesan grants and so 
forth, but there was no other priest associated with the bishop 
in this unpleasant task. 

In future, such will not be the procedure in the Liverpool 
Diocese. The Bishop will, first, associate with himself clergy 
like-minded with the alleged offender, and will then endeavour 
by persuasion to obtain from the offender the cessation of the 
offence. Like-minded clergy will then have to choose whether 
they think the offence one which they could defend, or whether 
it is a defiance of the Bishop which they would not approve of. 

So far, the alleged offender is very much protected. He has 
to face not only the Bishop, but men of his own way of thinking, 
anxious to help him so far as they conscientiously can so do. 
Theoretically, of course, it might turn out that all these clergy 
would oppose the Bishop. But the type of offence for which 
such action would be taken would not usually be one that would 
arraign against a bishop all such clergy. In practical life it is 
usually found that men will govern themselves fairly well. 
If the Bishop failed thus to secure the obedience of the offender, 
that incumbent would be invited to appear in Synod, and to 
state his case in answer to the Bishop’s gravamen. Any 
member of the Synod might then move that the Bishop be 
requested to stay censure. If such a motion be not moved, or 
not carried, the Bishop would then pronounce to the effect that 
the incumbent is self-excluded from diocesan fellowship, and 
the consequences of that censure would be scttled by the 
Bishop and clergy together. 

This, then, is the procedure proposed by the Liverpool 
clergy in place of the status quo. It is a new procedure so far 
as many recent centuries of church practice in England are 
concerned. But it is not really new—it is Apostolic and 
Catholic. The Liverpool clergy were moved by the considera- 
tion that the only real authority in the Christian Church is 
moral authority. That moral authority they intend to invoke. 
And they believe that it will not be invoked in vain.—I am, 
dir, &c., FRANK STONE, 

Rural Dean of Winwick. 

St. Peter's Vicarage, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire. 


THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE CHURCH 

[To the Editor of the Spr.crator.] 
Sir,—-It is very little consolation to the laity to be told, as 
Professor Relton has told us in your last issue, that the 
Church of England is comprehensive, if, as is too often the 
“ase, its bishops and clergy are not equally comprehensive, 
but use their position to promote the interests of some party 
within it. 

What we want is parochial comprehensiveness, of such sort 
that whatever our views may be within the wide limits 
said to be allowable to Church people, and wherever we may 
be, we may find ourselves at home in the local church. If, 
for instance, an incumbent who has the Eucharist with 
the most elaborate ceremonial permissible by the law in the 
morning, would give us a simple Holy Communion service, 
equally permissible by the law, in the evening, he would be 
putting comprehensiveness into practice in a vay which would 
be acceptable to large numbers of loyal churchmen, and would 
do much to bring about peace in the Church. —I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun R. Crark Hat, 

15 Ashburnham Gardens, Eastbourne. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Svucrxror.] 


Sir,—-I am not surprised at reading Dean Inge’s pessimistic 
account of the future of our Public Schools. It must be at 
least ten years since Alec Waugh’s Loom of Youth startled 
the disheartened public of the post-War era. Then it was 


ee, 


suggested that the whole system was at fault, and that g 
scheme of education which based itself upon the worship of 
the “ Tin God of Athleticism”’ were far better destroyed, 
Now we are told that the Public Schools are to die of starvation, 
and that the decline of the upper and middle class will result 
in a total lack of supply, since there will be no money to main. 
tain children in our Public Schools. 

But do the Public Schools really depead upon a fixed 
material as the Dean supposes ? It seems to me that he makes 
the mistake of identifying a few Public Schools with the 
* Public School System.” Our larger Public Schools such 
as this one, do certainly rely upon a typeof boy who may be 
unable to come here in the distant future. But the ~ Public 
School System” is something much larger and greater. [ft 
represents a type which includes small schools such ag 
Weymouth College, and King’s School, Burton, and enormous 
institutions such as Dulwich and Eton. It is a type which 
has an entirely individual ideal of education ; that of training 
in responsibility, and no master or boy who has experienced 
in full the gifts of a Public School life ever leaves it without 
being ennobled. Unlike the secondary school, the master’s 
duties never end, and most of the real work in a Public School 
is wrought when teaching hours are over. That is why 
every year our large secondary schools grow more like 
Public Schools, and why these will never perish. 

Does the Dean fully appreciate the present position of 
schools like Marlborough and Epsom. The schools of Dr, 
Arnold, of Rugby, are changing into those of Sanderson 
and Cyril Norwood. Startling changes of method and curri- 
culum have taken place. Masters know more about tlic new 
movements in the science of teaching than any other body of 
men in England. Another fifteen years will see the complete 
disappearance of the Flashmans and the profound alteration 
of our Tom Browns. 

It is not generally known how plastic our Public Schools’ 
system is. “ The Pious Benefactors, by whose liberality we 
live here *”? may well smile when they look down upon us from 
their canvasses and think of the future and the past. A 
mediaeval dame’s school or monk’s seminary is converted 
into an Elizabethan grammar school. This develops intoa 
Stuart bulwark of Church of England education. Then 
appear the Hanoverian ushers. Finally, out of the stagnant 
waters of early Victorianism there bursts what is called the 
modern Public School. The Sedberghs and Uppinghams of 
the present day have had their vicissitudes and will have them 
again. May we not also be allowed a smile when we hearof 
their easy disappearance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. C. STanney Liirie. 

Grindal House, St. Bee's School. 


THE BOOK REPORT 

[To the Editor of the Seucraror.]| 
Str,—The Board of Education report of the Consultative 
Committee on Books in Public Elementary Schools is, like 
the curate’s egg, good in parts, but it is nevertheless somewhat 
disappointing. In the first place, notwithstanding its terms 
of reference, the Committee has given a title to its Report 
which is a misnomer, inasmuch as the document attempts 
to cover the larger subject of books and library provision 
for children generally, and not alone * Books in Public 
Elementary Schools.” 

Towards this end a host of witnesses, ninety-three in 
number, were examined, but most of them represented the 
scholastic, publishing and bookselling interest. The special 
knowledge of the Library Association does not appear to 
have been drawn upon, nor witnesses called from it. The 
only Library witness was apparently called in an individual 
vapacity, and not as representing a professional body. 
Seeing the insistent advocacy throughout the Report of 
co-operation with libraries and librarians, this omission to 
take fuller advantage of the wide knowledge and experience 
available is inexplicable. Also there is evidence that the 
information supplied to the Committee had in some measure 
been misunderstood, and it is in consequence badly pre 
sented. The few lines relating to Halifax are inadequate 
and inaccurate. 

For over twenty years Halifax has been doing most of 
the things recommended in the Report; in fact, Halifax 
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js now regarded as a pioneer in work, the results of which 
pave attracted considerable attention in this country and 
abroad. Had the Committee appreciated the large volume 
of effort developed in recent years to cover many of the 
objects it has in mind, the Report would have been of greater 
yalue than it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD GREEN. 
Public Library, Halifax, 


UNITED STATES DOMESTIC POLICY 
|To the Editor of the Spr-craror.] 
Sirn,—It is not generally understood in this country that the 
Republican Party in normal times comprises the vast majority 
of the United States electorate. 

An eight years residence enabled me to see two Presidential 
Elections. In 1912 Mr. Wilson, Democrat, polled 1,000,000 
fewer votes than the combined totals of the two Republican 
candidates, and became a Minority President. It isa common 
saving of the man in the street, that * trade is always bad 
sehen the Democratic Party are in office.” The reason is that 
the Republican Party are the moneyed party. supporters of 
vested interests and high Protection, and naturally refrain 
from investment of capital during the four years tenure of 
office of a Democratic President. The outbreak of war in 
1914 created such an unprecedented boom in trade in the 
United States, that normal policies were shelved, and Mr. 
Wilson's re-election in 1916, over a half-hearted opposition. 
was a great personal, but in no sense a party triumph.— 1} 
am. Sir, &c., OwrEN Howarpv OWEN. 

Huntspill and Sampford Brett, Somerset, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,— There are many indications that public opinion would 
strongly approve of the passing of a Bill making the use of 
the humane killer compulsory throughout the kingdom. 

It is earnestly hoped that such a Bill will be one of the 
first measures to be brought forward by the Government of 
the newly elected Parliament next year. and it is to be hoped 
that the existence of the enormous number of private slaughter- 
houses, which is far greater in this country than in any other, 
and on this account cannot possibly be effectively supervised, 
such a_ Bill.—I am, 

NORMAN GRAHAM. 


may also receive consideration in 
Sir, &ce., 

42 Old Bond Sireci, WA. 

[We earnestly trust that a measure making the use of the 
humane killer compulsory will be introduced in the next 
Parliament. But the forces of reaction are busy and we must 
all bestir ourselves. —Ep. Spectator.| 

PUBLIC BATHS FOR VILLAGES 

[To the Editor‘of the Specraror.| 
Sir, With reference to the letter in the Spectator of 
October 20th, in the village of East Quantoxhead, Somerset, 
midway between Bridgwater and Minehead, the village 
hall, which is democratically managed, contains two bathrooms 
with full-sized white enamelled baths and a plentiful supply 
of hot water from a large * Ideal boiler which also heats 
radiators in the hall. 

The normal population is about 140, increased in August 
to probably over 200. There is no demand for the baths 
except. during the summer months, Saturday being the 
recognized day for them ; the number of baths used in the day 
would be about eight. ‘Twenty-one baths on one day is the 
record. The charge for a hot bath to villagers in the parish is 
2d.. to villagers from neighbouring parishes 3d., and to visitors 
fd.: towels and soap are not provided. The charge for a 
cold bath, which can be had at any time, is to villagers 1d., 
to visitors 2d.; it is found that a cold bath is very seldom 
asked for. The village hall was opened for use in 1913,-— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

ALEX. KUTTRELL, 

Court House, East Quantcxhead, Bridgwater. 

[We confess this is disappointing. There is still much 
educative work necessary before the “daily tub” or even the 
“weekly tub’ comes into its own among large sections 
of the population. We must concentrate our efforts on the 
younger generation,—Enp,. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


“A CycLe oF REVIEWING.” 

I feel constrained to ask you to correct by a small paragraph 
in your next issue the paragraph which is the pivot of my 
whole article. In it I say : 

‘And all the while, I am persuaded that the reader heroic enous b 

to survey the ground I have travelled would find that I had gone on 
telling my tales in the same old way (which happened to be my way), 
without, as far as L can see, ever modifying my method save as my 
subject required.” 
In the article as it appeared the word ~ save” was dropped 
out. My article is a small and slight thing, but its whole point 
disappears owing to this unfortunate oversight, and I am sure 
you will be kind enough to put a small notice in t! e Spectator, 
giving the sentence as I wrote it.—Epiru Wuarron, Pavillon 
Colombe, St. Brice-Sous-Forét (S. & O.). 


Ruskin and Miss Ocravia Hiner. 

I have read with pleasure the Ictter by Miss M. J. Shaen 
in your Centenary number, in which she alludes to the con- 
nexion between Ruskin and Miss Octavia Hill. Miss Shaen 
does not mention that her father, Mr. William Shaen, bought 
Freshwater Place from Ruskin and it was managed on Miss 
Hill's principles by him and by his daughter until quite recently, 
when she parted with it to a friend. There must be many who 
still remember the annual Maypole Festival held there and 
attended by the children of a neighbouring court, when 
twenty or thirty hampers of wild flowers would be sent up 
from the country. I can testify to the esteem and affection 
which Miss Octavia Hill feit for Mr. Shaen, and her poignant 
grief at his death in the early eighties remains a vivid memory. 
That his daughter should be the originator of. and mainly 
responsible for, the beautiful memorial to Miss Octavia Hill, 
which formed the subject of a recent appeal in your columns, 
seems most appropriate to ONE Wiro Knows. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

In vour Notes this week you state that though Labour 
secured many Municipal seats throughout the country this 
did not affect the control of any council except Swindon. 
This is not quite correct. In Leicester Labour by gaining 
two victories secured twenty-five in all out of forty-eight 
elected councillors, With this elected majority they have 
obtained half the quota of aldermen, and assuming that 
the by-elections show no change, will consequently have a 
clear majority on the Council as a whole.—F. W. Prruick 
LAWRENCE, House of Commons, S.W. 1. 


A Porrrair or RInTout. 

In connexion with the celebration of the Centenary of the 
Spectator we are enclosing a portrait of R. S. Rintoul which 
was taken by D. O. Hill, R.S.A., about the vear 1844. The 
print now sent is from a photogravure plate in our possession, 
taken direct from the original negative. We should be 
glad if vou would accept this print with our compliments, 
and we hope you will see your way to hang it in your new 
board room.—T. & R. ANNAN & Sons, 518 Sauchiehall 
Street. Glasgow. 

|We are very grateful to Messrs. Annan & Sons for their 
kind gift. The portrait of R. S. Rintoui, the founder of 
the Spectator, is the best we have scen and we are hanging 
it up in the Spectator board room.—Ed. Spectator.| 


Poetry 
Pall Mall and Piccadilly 


Ur and down Pall Mall, and then 
back to Piccadilly, 
educated gentlemen, 
exquisitely silly, 
sit about and lounge about 
talking, eating, drinking, 
and the only thing they do without 
(I understand) is thinking. 
HumBEert WOLFE, 
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Some Books 


Dr. VERNON Bart_et, introducing Professor C. J. Cadoux’s 
monumental work Catholicism and Christianity: a Vindi- 
cation of Progressive Protestantism (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), 
unfortunately shows signs of a doctrinaire intolerance, which 
may prejudice some persons against his friend's book. This 
is unfortunate; for the 700 pages in which the Professor 
expounds the errors of Rome and the evangelical soundness 
of his own opinions, contain many useful facts and interesting 
suggestions, and are wonderfully free from bitterness of spirit. 
Hluman nature being what it is, religious controversialists 
never find it diflicult, by the selection of appropriate examples, 
to exhibit the inconsistencies and superstitions of their oppon- 
ents. Dr. Cadoux’s sincerity, and the conviction which he 
brings to this task, are beyond doubt: and if some may feel 
that his promised appreciation of the strong points of Catholic- 
ism leaves something to be desired, at least his temper is never 
acrimonious. He draws his material from sources that range 
from the less fortunate utterances of St. Thomas Aquinas to 
the columns of the Roman Catholic Press ; but far too many of 
his statements are made on the second-hand authority of 
Hase’s Handbook of Controversy with Rome and similar works. 
Some of these statements badly need bringing up to date: 
e.g., does Dr, Cadoux really think (p. 498) that the Pope is 
still carried through the streets of Rome on the feast of Corpus 
Christi ? And is he sure that his own account of the institution 
both of this festival, and of the cult of the Sacred Ileart, is 
historically satisfactory ? On these and several other points, 
it might have been well to learn a little more about the super- 
stitions which he intended to attack, Thus any Catholic school 
child could have solved for him the problem of the connexion 
between motor cars and St. Christopher, the protector of 
travellers from dangers of the road. This information might 
even be of practical service to Dr. Cadoux and his friends ; 
for the rather highbrow and individual type of Protestantism 
he desires to recommend to us is more likely to progress 
towards the New Jerusalem by Austin Seven than by excursion 
train. 
* * * Ds 

Mr. Kk. V. Lucas’s * County Songs ~ have been appearing 
in Punch for so many weeks that some readers may suspect 
him of having culogized certain counties twice or thrice over. 
Now that they really do appear for a second time, complete 
with Mr. Ernest Shepard’s delicate illustrations, under the 
title of Mr. Punch’s County Songs (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), even 
those who prefer Mr. Lucas an an essayist will admit that 
his verses have a sprightliness and a gaiety that is as fresh 
as a bird-shaken spray on a May morning. But. all the 
same, we feel that most of the credit should go to Mr. Shepard, 
who, in a few strokes, can show us counties that are almost 
* too English to be true.” The publishers claim that * not 
a little topographical and historical lore can be learned 
from the book. We agree with them, though Mr. Lucas 
admits an occasional slip, and quotes, in his explanatory 
notes, a savage little poem sent to him by a reader who 
objects to his reckless dumping of Hehester in the county 
of Dorset :— 

“Oh, E.V.L.! Oh, E.V.L.! 
Your songs are quite delightful. 
But why not tell of Melb’ry Bubb 
And give old Tlehester the rub. 
Your * Jography’s too frightful !° ” 
Ps * ** 

As the late Clerk of the Privy Council, Sir Almere Fitzroy 
is naturally interested in its origins and progress through the 
ages. and his short History of the Pricy Caemeil (Murray, 21s.) 
reflects his liking for the subject. lis account of the mediaeval 
Council is sketchy and uncertain. From the Tudors onwards 
he has more definite authoritics to depend upon, and his 
iNustrations of the work of the Star Chamber and of the 
Committee for the Plantations. which developed ultimately 
und indirectly into the Colonial Office, are distinetiy inte- 
resting. His account of the work of the Council to-day, on 
its administrative side issuing Orders and on its judicial side 
hearing Empire appeals through the Judicial Committee. is 
the best part of the book. He tells us that, when a new Sea] 
is made, the old one is nominally ** defaced ~ by the King in 
Couneil with a hammer. But the King’s tap is so light that 
the old Seal is not damaged, much to the relicf of the Lord 


es 


of the Week 


Chancellor, whose perquisite it becomes. Sir Almeric recall, 
an occasion in 1900 when Queen Victoria had to ™ deface” 
the Seal, and Lord Halsbury retired * with an odd absence of 
grace as he struggled to make the proper genuflexion, with 
the weight of two seals, nearly half a hundredweight in the 
aggregate, hugged to his bosom.” 

* * # * 

Since Sir John Fortescue’s The Empire and the Army 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) is written primarily, as the author states, 
to serve as a text-book for soldiers, we must content curselyes 
with doing little more than registering the book’s appearance 
and that announcement. But it may well be that the purely 
historical interest of the book, which is by no means severely 
technical, will make an appeal to a wider public, to whom 
the author’s reputation as a military historian is so well 
known. A point or two of history may therefore be noticed, 
The author states that Braddock on the Mononyatiecl: * fell 
into an ambush,” in direct opposition to Parkman, who 
writes: “ There was no ambuscade; and had there been 
one, he [Braddock] would have found it.’ It is a little 
surprising, too, to hear Chatham called a * factious politician ” 
for his attitude towards the revolt of the American Colonies, 
On p. 114 it is stated that in Bouquet’s 1763 4 campaign 
against the Red Indians, * the whole of the work was done 
by British troops.” This is quite contrary to Bouquet’s 
own statement in a letter (July 26th, 1763) to General 
Amherst, when he mentions the engagement of backwoodsmen 
as flankers, and edds: “This is very irregular, but the 
circumstances render it so absolutely necessary, that [ hope 
you will approve of it.” General Gage. moreover, writes to 
Lord Halifax (December 13th, 1764) that Bouquet was in the 
final phase of his campaign ~ joined by a good body of 
volunteers from Virginia and others from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania.” Instructive as the author's account of the 
development and chief achievements of the British Army, 
coincidentally with the growth of the Empire, undoubtedly 
is. it might be well for him in a future edition to verify some 
of his historical references. 

* * # * 

The appearance of the first part of the fortnightly publica- 
tion, I See All, a pictorial encyclopedia edited by Mr. Arthur 
Mee, is indeed an event in the world of journalism. J See All 
is the first pictorial encyclopedia in the world. In thiis first 
part, published by the Amalgamated Press (1s. 6d.) we have 
an alphabetical dictionary, beginning with the history of the 
letter “ A” and ending with a picture of a coin called an 
* Angel,” on which is inscribed a picture of an angel, re- 
sembling St. George, with his spear in the mouth of a dragon. 
low many of us have ever heard of this English gold coin 
“of the value of 6s. 8d., first struck in 1465, and last by 
Charles I in 1634? But the information contained in this 
sixty-page book is enormous. It will be impossible to look 
through its pages too often. We can learn about accuniulators, 
acroplanes (there are two pages of pictures showing different 
types), Abelard and ainber. Children and grown-ups will 
enjoy it equally. 

# * H 

lor some time it was suspected that the chemical treatises 
attributed to Geber were not authentic ; but since an original 
Arabic text has been found for one treatise, it becomes possible 
to believe the whole corpus is genuine. An English version by 
Richard Russell published in 1678 of The Works of Geber has 
been reprinted by Messrs. Dent (6s.).. Whether the treatises 
are authentic or not, they are among the most important 
of alchemical documents. 

aK be a: * 

(* More Books of the Week” and ** General Knowledge Com- 

petition” will be found on pages 746 and 749.) 


The Competition 


Ar one time or another every one of us has either mistaken 
the identity of some one else or has been mistaken for some 
one else—a contretemps which generally resulted in alt 
amusing or even a tragic situation. The Editor offers a prize 
of five guineas for the best either historical or contemporaty 
story of this kind, The Competition will close on I'riday, 
November 28rd. 
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Our Railways and 


The Economics of Rail Transport in Great Britain. Vol. I. 
History and Development. Vol. I}. Rates and Service. 
By C. kk. R. Sherrington, with a Foreword by Sir Guy CGranet. 
(Arold. 12s. €d. cach volume.) 

Tus is easily the most important work upon railway econ- 
omics in this country that has appeared for a generation. It 
would have done credit to Sir William Acworth, but it is 
doubtful whether even he, with all his ripe experience, could 
have given such a skilful blend of practical sagacity and 
patient and accurate research. <As the first important work 
of so young an author, it sheuld delight the heart of his 
father. our great physiologist, Sir Charles Sherrington, whose 
fame is world wide, and who would probably get greater 
pride and satisfaction from it than from any of his innumerable 
and cosmopolitan honours. 

As Sir Guy Granet points out in a brief preface, Mr. 
Sherrington has had an unusual equipment for the task. On 
the theoretical and academic side, his work at Cambridge 
Cornell, and London has given him an adequate setting. In 
the practical field, during the war, he had first-hand experience 
of freight transport, and as Secretary to the Railway Research 
Service, working on behalf of the British Railways, he is in 
constant touch with realities at home and abroad, making 
reports on shunting yards, car retarders, and operating 
results, Which are of immediate service to practical railway 
officials. 

The two volumes are so arranged that they can be treated 
as separate and independent works. In the first. he deals 
with early history and development, as an essential pre- 
liminary to the comprehension of modern problems. Two 
brief introductory chapters are sufficient to bring us to an 
important new treatment of the subject, where in four 
chapters the history of the evolution of each of the great 
British systems may be studied. With the facts about the 
smaller antecedent companies thus under their 
present form, the story, even to any who might have known 
of it in detail before, takes on a new interest and significance, 
and this piece of work is carefully and conscientiously done, 
with balance and due regard to the general proportions of the 
work, Chapters follow on the development of the permanent 
way, of the locomotive, of carriage design, and of wagon 
design, which cull the salient details from the latest technical 
papers and proceedings, and present the most up-to-date 


grouped 


facts and tendencies in a readable and non-technical manner. 
Comment and criticism is restrained, but adequate for an 
appreciation of the trend of facts. Occasionally he permits 
himself an expression of personal opinion on a_ point of 
dispute, such as the undue tardiness with which in the past 
Final chapters 


milways have utilized steel on a large scale. 
Railways 


trat of Government regulation from 1830 to the 
Act of 1921. The author places due, but not undue, em- 
phasis upon the 1900 Taff Vale case as a source from which 
great streams took their rise. It was critical in the history 
of the Labour Party, but also gave rise to the demand for 
nationalization, which became ** sublimated ~ in the Railways 
Act of 1921 after a long period of Government ¢ontrol. He 
does the Railways bare justice when he says that the effects 
of the Act would have been “ far less strongly criticized if 
a period of trade prosperity had coincided with its advent 
rather than four years of trade depression,” and he refrains 
from analysis of the economic situation created by a financial 
structure of fixed monetary values and rewards, in the centre 


certain 


the New Outlook 


of an economic society with fluctuating and altogether un- 


levels of monetary estimations. 

So far, with ample bibliographies and practical appendices, 
Mr. Sherrington has been a competent researcher and narrator, 
giving us a valuable new compilation of value for reference and 
general information. (The effects of the Act of 1918 in 
altering the previous rating law, are not perhaps stated in a 
way to satisfy a legal mind or a rates expert. nor is the treat- 
ment under the 1921 Act of nominal capital not fully paid up, 
adequate for full understanding from an accounting point of 
View.) 

But it is in the second volume that he reeily comes inte his 
own with a full opportunity to use his distinctive experience 
and to show his peculiar quality. The treatment of the 
economie function of rail transport strikes only the broad 
lines; the account of internal organization, with its foreign 
parallels, is interesting to the British reader who cannot find 
the facts, let alone the whys and wherefores, elsewhere. He 
seizes the problem fully so far as it relates to internal depart- 
mental organization and control, but he does not realize 
the questions of degree involved, dependent on relative size, 
or even absolute magnitude, at the point of junction between 
the departments and the Board of Directors. Is the kind 
of link necessarily the same for two concerns, one of which 
is three times the size of the other ? 

* Railway Finance ” deals broadly with the capital figures 
set up upon the amalgamation and subsequent gross and net 
earnings, with occasional personal expressions of opinion, e.g., 
“The speculative element is not socially desirable in public 
utility finance, and the Boards (of the L.M.S. and G.W.R.), 
are highly to be commended for taking a strong stand against 
the splitting of shares.” On p. 33, however, the average rates 
of interest or dividend paid per cent. of receipts from capital 
issued, 1913 and 1925, are given. and shown not to be mater- 
ially different, with the comment that nuch capital which 
had little earning power in 1913 has since been eliminated,’ 
but as a matter of fact the capital eliminated for dividend 
purposes, does not affect the “ capital receipts “’ which were 
ieft untouched. 

The * Railways and the Trader” 
results of Shippers (or 


chapter gives a new and 
encouraging account of the Traders) 
Advisory Boards in the United States, and a strong hint that 
imitation of them here might well be carried further. Later 
sections deal with electric traction, railway statisties, road 
competition, and state ownership, but it is no disparagement 
to them to say that the chapters on the theory of Rates and 
Fare; and upon Passenger train and Freight train operation 
features of Mr. Sherrington’s work. Space 
the new 


are the greatest 
forbids a mention of more than a fraction of and 
important considerations which he has made available for the 
ordinary reader and student, and one must admire the skill 
he shows in presenting the counter-weighing factors in policy, 
so as to meke the subject luminous to the neweomer and 
refreshing even to the practised operator. In his conclusion 
he strikes the true note that emphasis has now passed from 
public regulation, amalgamation and control of finance, to the 
study of operating efliciency 2nd internal economy. The whole 
work is a clever and conscientious contribution to this new 
outlook and must take rank at the outset as standard in its 


own field, 
STAMP, 
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An Englishman Looks at America 


The America of To-day. By J. A. Spender. (Ernest Benn. 
]2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. SpeNDER has written the best book about the United 
States which we have read for a very long time. In his 
preface the author claims that it is “ nothing more than a 
Tecord of impressions at a particular moment and from a 
particular angle,” but such a description altogether under- 
rates its value. 

We expected something more than the fleeting impressions 
ofa great journalist, and Mr. Spender has not disappointed us. 
We journey with him to the Pacifie Coast and thence by way 


of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River—* undoubtedly 
the greatest thing of its kind in the world “- to New Orleans 
and then through the Southern States to the eastern seaboard 
and New York. and he gives us an admirable pen picture of 
contemporary America. But Mr. Spender’s most valuable 
contribution is his survey of American life and institutions 
and the final section of the book which is devoted to American 
policy and to British-American relations. Mr. Spender has 
visited the United States twice since 1920, staying there 
several months each time : the trip described here is that which 


he took last autumn as the first “ Senior Walter Flines Pace 
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Memorial Fellow ” under the schéme organized by the English- 
speaking Union, and, in parenthesis, we wish that more 
Englishmen of the calibre of Mr. Spender were left to interpret 
British institutions to American audiences. The relations of 
the two countries have suffered much in the past at the hands 
of unrepresentative lecturers. 

The author is very fair in his survey. As we read his pages 
we are able to share his enthusiasm for many of the wholly 
desirable sides of American life, the almost universal zeal for 
education, the grit of the college students who pay for their 
education by the work of their hands in their spare time, the 
scientific organization of mass production, the nation’s 
idealism, the lavish endowment by rich men of public institu- 
tions and the receptivity of the American mind. But his 
enthusiasms do not blind Mr. Spender to some of the less 
desirable sides of American life, the contempt for law and 
order, the absorption of the best men in business at the 
expense of political life, the sensationalism of a certain section 
of the Press, the orgy of spending, the plight of the farmers, 
and the gencral detachment from European affairs. 

From the workers’ point of view mass production is not the 
deadening thing that we might expect, owing to the spirit of 
team-work which the employers have managed to evoke by 
intelligent propaganda. 

“The workers are not, as is sometimes alleged, confined in 
separate compartments, so that none sees what his fellow is doing : 
they are all working side by side along the whole length of the 
assembling line, and co-operating in a process visible to everyone. 
There is a certain exhilaration in working together for an intelligent 
purpose which all can realize.” 

Like many other visitors to America, Mr. Spender regrets 
the tendency of the most respected citizens to eschew 
municipal politics and even national politics. There is a lack 
of that class to which we in Great Britain owe so much, the 
product of our public schools and universities which have 
inherited a tradition of * unpaid political work as a necessary 
part of a citizen's duty.” Several times the author returns to 
this theme and, after acknowledging the magnificent readiness 
of the wealthy to give to charitable and social causes, he writes: 
* But the one thing they (the business men) will not do, or 
do only very reluctantly, is to take an active part in the 
government and administration of the country.” And again: 
* The majority of Americans seem to be convinced that if 
only they stick to business, everything else will cure itself.” 

Perhaps the most inspiring thing about the United States 
to-day is the fact that * the whole population says in chorus 
that it believes in education.” University education is 
available to the nation on a scale undreamt of in Great Britain. 
The proportion of men and women with a university education 
is four times as great as with us. 

One of the most typically American achievements of big 
business has been the evolving of the instalment system, and 
it is one which has confounded the critics hitherto. Dire 
results have been foretold of a system which enables the 
average American household to purchase its hore, motor 
car, furniture, gramophone, piano, wireless set, refrigerator, 
mangle, jewellery, &c., on the instalment principle. ‘* The 
creation of new wants is one of the greatest American 
industries.” The modern American business man bases his 
plans on the assumption that all that the consumer wants is 
time. “ Don’t wait till he has saved money in the stupid 
old-fashioned way, let him have the article and pay for it by 
instalments.” And to the task of persuading the consumer 
how urgently he needs some particular object is devoted a 
selling organization without parallel in the world. * There 
ure 750,000 “scientific salesmen” ringing every day at 
20,000,000 doors” . .. trained in the psychology of their 
clients. 

The following is taken from a manual of salesmanship, 
defining the right methods of approaching women : 

“The salesmen are instructed whether they are to smile or look 
serious, plant the left foot in front of the right or the right in front 
of the left ; whether, if there are steps, they ave to remain on the 
ground or mount up one step or two steps. If they are selling a 
bracelet to a woman, they are required to have a duplicate ready, 
and, as soon as they have induced the woman to take No. l into her 
hands, instantly to put No. 2 into their own extended palins so that 
she may not be able to return the dazzling thing before the spell 
has worked.” 

The chapters on British-Americao iclations are very 
welceme at a time when misfortune seems to have dogged the 








a 





steps of those who have sought to clear away misundep. 
standing. Mr. Spender points out that you cannot appreciate 
the American outlook if you ignore the background of history, 
To Englishmen the American Revolution and the war of 18jg 
were merely incidents—-two wars out of many waged by this 
country, and both of them overshadowed by the Napoleonic 
death struggle. Not so to the American. These two Campaigns, 
and especially the former, are the chief background to his 
country’s life. To this day the young American is brought 
up on patriotic history in which Great Britain * still plays the 
part of the dragon and the United States that of St. George,” 

Like the Spectator, Mr. Spender is a firm believer in Envlish. 
speaking co-operation and what it might achieve for the 
world, and, while he has little use for much of the hands. 
across-the-sea type of propaganda, he thinks it is equally 
foolish to ignore our common origin and common speech, 
* Tam persuaded that, as between Englishman and American, 
it is as foolish to say that kinship and language count for 
nothing as to suppose that they count for everything. .. , 
There is no British-Americen policy which can be pursued 
against the rest of the world and none is to be desired. But 
Great Britain still stands on the bridge between the New World 
and the Old and she may still help in interpreting the one to 
the other.” 

We wish it had been possible to devote some space to the 
naval question, but we can only refer our readers to 
Mr. Spender’s book with the assurance that they will not 
come away empty handed. 


A Saint Without Wisdom 


The Life and Tragedy of Alexandra Feodorovna, Empress of 
Russia. By Sophic Buxhoevenden. (Longmans. 2s:.) 
Tut writer of this sad and charming book was for years a 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress of Russia, remained with the 
Imperial Family at the time of the Revolution, shared their 
exile in Siberia, and was one of the last friends allowed to see 
them before they were killed. In a graceful little preface 
she apologizes for any mistakes the reader may detect in her 
inglish. She is a Russian, and has no previous literary 
experience. As a matter of fact, her style is simple and 
charming and her gift of characterization not less than her 

gift of tongues. 

The Empress of Russia stands out from her pages as a lov 
able woman, as utterly inadequate to her position as an ingiish 
lady from the Close of a Cathedral City would have been, 
and indeed it is of such that she constantly reminds us. The 
daughter of Princess Alice who married Prince Louis of Hesse 
Darmstadt, she had Victoria and Albert for her grandparents, 
spoke English as her mother tongue, passed her childhood ina 
nursery ruled by an English nurse, and her girlhood in loving 
subjection to an English governess, who taught her what her 
dead mother had learned from Victoria, that ** Life is intended 
for work and not for pleasure,” and who remained «always 
her most intimate correspondent. 

A completely unsophisticated girl, she married the bniperor 
of Russia for love, and he was to her, not only a husband after 
her own heart, but after her own pattern. “ Never did I 
believe there could be such utter happiness in the world,” she 
writes, “ such a feeling of unity between two mortal beings.” 
The pair were only too much alike. Had Providence placed 
them in the City of Barchester, the ideality of their lives would 
have made Trollope seem a cynic. Both deeply religious, she 
with the fervour of a convert and he with the steady and loyal 
adherence to the faith of a Churchman holding office, they 
sought their happiness as private people. She looked up, and 
down, to her husband, as an Anglican Bishop's wile might 
look. She never forgot that the Czar of all the Russias hada 
spiritual position, which should make his word law, neither 
did she forget that it was her duty to keep him in mind of it, 
and see that no natural weakness led him to forget his Divine 
right. Had she permitted him to doubt it, she might possibly 
have avoided the final tragedy. 

Meanwhile, ruling was never the first thought in the Palace 
The Czar saw his ministers and wrote his name, refused his 
consent to reform, and hoped for the best, in the most prac- 
tical manner he knew how, but his real life was in his home 
with his wife and children, or outdoors in the sun and the 
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gow, or best of all on his yacht which was a simpler home on 
the water, Where he could watch the little Czarevitch playing 
yith “* the ship’s boys ~ without the interruption of busi- 
esse 
The Empress “loved a homely house with children and 
jogs about it,” and into such houses she turned the Russian 
palaces. Servants swarmed in them but she nursed her own 
hildren as infants, and looked after them when they were ill. 
jor well they were always with her- she taught them their 
prayers, and played with them, made the rare but glittering 
ynctions of the Russian Court glorious to them, and took 
them about with her to the hospitals, at which she was 
yn almost daily visitor, that they might not ignore * the 
gdness Which underlies all this beauty.” Books were talked 
fconstantly, but until the Revoiution was almost upon them 
wlities were never mentioned, Russia was scen by the Empress 
yya Vast land of peasants, simple and very good, suffering 
ften. vet romantically devoted to the soil. the Church, and the 
(var. A few agitators crawled among them as she saw things, 
the necessity for whose suppression was one of the sad ex] eri- 
aces of life, but like the operations at the hospitals, necessary 
Socially the Imperial Family kept them- 


jy public health. 
formal. the 


wives to themselves. All entertaining was 
dildren had no plavinates and did not “go out” at all. 


cording to this lady-in-waiting., who lived in intimacy with 
them they were charming. amusing. simple young people. The 
Grand Duchesses were their clothes till they were shabby, and 
ad but £2 each a month for pocket money, out of which they 
Incompany with the Empress 


serealways contriving presents. 
barrier ~ which 


a household were always conscious of “a 
ily her own children passed, but it was intangible, and did 
wt prevent the utmost sympathy with any distress of mind 
She would visit a sick maid as willingly as one of her 


rhedy. 
Russian 


adies, and the pardon which 
stom she asked from those around her. before she went to 


‘jn accordance with 


(onfession, was asked from her heart.” 

The discovery that the Czarevitch so long waited for. so 
dently loved, had haemophilia and that medical science was 
The desire 


wwerless to help him breke the Czarina’s heart. 
almost an 


keep the sad facts from the nation became 
session. From the household, of course, she could not keep 

The child suffered terribly when the bleeding was internal. 
the ladies-in-waiting heard him erving out, * Mamma! Ifelp 
‘it won't hurt 
terror 
even children, he asked 


e, and his nurses told how he would say, 
when Din dead, will it %* and how with the instinctive 
f the tomb would 
be * buried in the light.” In her despair his mother turned 
fom orthodox medicine to faith healing. She had heard of 
a pilgrim, a “Staretz.° as such people are called 
He had wandered in Siberia preaching repentance 
nd healing the sick For him she sent. the 
leeding stopped, and the Her 
iographer tells us that most of the stories of this so-called 
and though she dees not for a 


which affects 


4 peasant, 

0 Russia. 
one Rasputine. 
boy recovered his strength. 
monster * are inventions, 
moment pretend that he was not a libertine. she does not 
ielieve him a hypocrite. ‘ The Starzi,” she tells us, “* have 
0 Official standing in the Church,” but they are well looked 
nby the clergy. They wander from door to door, repeating 
whole pages of scripture and liturgical prayers, some become 
debrated preachers. With one of the greatest among them 
lolstoy took counsel before his death. Many of them have 
hen * worldly in Youth,” “ but to the average Russian mind 
the Just, and the Blameless, do not seem so near in heart as 
those who have known human frailty and temptation, and 
lave conquered and repented.” 

The courage of the Imperial pair to some extent accounts 
lor their culpable blindness to the signs of the oncoming 
Revolution. The fear of assassination, the Empress always 
spoke of verv calmly, as an inevitable circumstance of their 
sition. ‘They regarded any constitutional 
tforms not only as a dereliction from their own duty, but as 
akind of treachery to Holy Russia, 7.c., to the mass of simple 
People whese love—whose worship almost—-they still believed 
to be offered to them. Even the mutiny of the troops, while it 
nade abdication inevitable, did not really undeceive them, and 
when the Empress found herself a prisoner in the Palace, 
living under the eyes of hostile guards, she merely took the 
Precaution to burn her love letters, answered the Czar’s laconic 
tdlephone message of * You know ?~ by the one word * Yes,” 


consent to 


and went on with her duties, which were just then the nursing 
of her daughters down with diphtheria. 

The amazing part about the behaviour of the Imperial 
family when, with their few faithful friends and servants they 
were removed to Tobolsk, and treated at first as ordinary 
people under arrest, and latterly with every indignity, was 
the absence of the histrionic element. Towards the last when 
friend after friend was separated from them, the 
Czarevitch’s valet was shot, the windows whitewashed, and 
the Grand Duchess told she need 
the old pair she had on would last her life, they did not hide 
their suffering, but they still seem to have felt no apprehension. 
The Czarina’s diary whose Jast entry was written when she 
went to bed on the last day of her life, is grandly coumon- 
Played Bezique with N.. 10.30 to bed.” 
that they heard the 


when 


for no more shoes as 


ask 


place and calm, * 
During the last week passers-by said 


sound 


Grand Duchesses singing church music and that the 
was sad, That is the last that was heard of the Imperial 
Family. 
Samuel Richardson 
Familiar Letters on Important Qccasions. PB Samuel 
tichardson (Routledge. 10s. 6d 
Richardson. By Brian W. Downs. Routledge. 6 


remarkable of all great novelists was Samuel 
Ile was an industrious publisher and a good 
Ile took to fiction after having composed a 


it was designed to serve his readers 


Trt least 

Richardson. 
business man. 
cuide to letter-writing. 
in a great variety of circumstances 
by the landlord. if their misguided daughters wished to do so 


if they were hard pressed 


horrible a thing as to marry a subaltern, or if they had need to 
lode 


(i. his 


write home and describe an exceution at Tyvburn. 


Familiar Letters really gave him some scope for invention and 
characterization, and aroused his fantasy. 
When he wrote Pamela. he was continuing his model letters : 


showing at once how people feel, how they ought to fecl. and 


( 
e 
i 


how they can make a good job of describing their feelings. 
Hlis explicit end, of course, was moral improvement. Once he 
had written his novels he extracted from them the noblest 


sentiments and published them separately : and no doubt he 
pretended to himself that these were the most important part 
work. — Ifis moral purpose, however, was 
perhaps the flattest that has 
* Going off with a Man. is the thing I wanted most to make 


of his CONSCIOUS 


ever occurred to a novelist: 
inexcusable.” 

He was contented to have few 
letters. Ile retied for flattery on his * 
of women who at the best were more pleased to be consorting 
literary genius than personally devoted to the nian 
He was short, plump and dyspeptic : 
Ile did good offices for all 


; , 
contacts with other inen of 


female senate,” a circle 
with a 
Samuel 
and, of course. enormously vain. 


Richardson. 
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his friends, sent on their parcels and newspapers: he was 
genuinely benignant to the young and inexperienced. What 
peculiarly irritates us in his character is the smallness of the 
worship with which he was satisfied. 

In short, he was a good small citizen : and when he tried his 
hand (as he thought himself competent to do) at the manners 
of high society, without any acquaintance with it except what 
his imagination could supply him with, he made blunders by 
the score. Chesterfield said of him: “ He grossly mistakes 
the modes *; and this fact excites the chief spark of interest 
in the tale of his female admirers. Richardson had taken one 
of them, the beautiful Hester Mulso, as a model for Harriet 
Byron; perhaps for Clarissa Harlowe. also. Another, Mrs. 
Delany, remarks delightfully: “ Richardson's high admir- 
ation for her has made him take her as a model for his genteel 
characters, and that is the reason they are not so really 
polished as he thinks them to be.” 

But in spite of his flatness and insensitiveness, his talent 
Was great. His success came from the fact that he did know 
how people feel, and, above that, he could paint the intricacy 
of tragic feelings. Especially he knew how women feel, and 
how they would like to think they feel; and he was on their 
side. Ue describes himself as * with his eve always on the 
ladies ~ : he felt himself at home with them; he was always 
sizing up their air, their reactions, and their emotions. The 
mifien in which he set himself, his circle of women friends, did 
not, after all, serve only to swell his sense of prestige. 

Under that very explicit moral intention he preserved in 
addition a real artistic integrity. He was stern, for example, 
in refusing to allow Lovelace, after gloryving in his wickedness, 
to repent suddenly and receive the reward of a blameless life. 
Speaking of himself in the third person he says: ** He always 
thought that sudden conversions, such especially, as were left 
to the candour of the reader to suppose and make out, have 
neither art nor nature, nor even probability in them; and 
that they were moreover of very bad example.” It is rather, 
however, conversions that would free his characters from 
responsibility that he refused to accept. 

Mr. Brian Down's study of Richardson is intelligent and 
full. Perhaps, at times, there is a strain after the appearance 
of saying the last word ; but in spite of this effort at brilliance 
he displays a weil co-ordinated and sound critical insight. 
As he himself does not claim a place for Richardson in the 
first rank of novelists, his biography and his interpretation 
naturally are more level-headed than suddenly illuminating. 
It is a sober and mainly honest piece of craftsmanship ;_ the 
best single study of Richardson that has appeared. 

Familiar Letters still keep their charm. They remained 
for the best part of a century the staple of * polite letter- 
writers ; and later compilers constantly made use of the 
book and appropriated whole epistles. And, at any rate, they 
have one romantic appeal—when the shy young man has 
finally declared his passion for an unknown lady and Richard- 
son provides her with two answers, one to encourage him and 
one to damp him down, we are quite concerned to know which, 
in fact, she decided to send. ALAN Porter. 


A Student of Prague 


My War Memoirs. By Dr. Benesh. Translated from the Czech 
by Paul Selver. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 

One of the most urgent tasks confronting the present genera- 
tion is the working out of a closer relationship between the 
best thought of mankind and the powers of governmeat. For 
in the world of to-day, unhappily, the divorce of the scholar, 
the man of wide culture and humanistic sympathies, from 
public life is almost complete. 

Czechoslovakia, the youngest of Kuropean States, is, how- 
ever, a splendid example of the happy marriage of culture and 
politics. Not for nothing does the ancient capital of Bohemia 
boast the second oldest university on the Continent. In 
those traditions of humane learning and spiritual freedom 
which earned for Prague the title of mother of all German 
Universities is to be found the inspiration of a great little 
people, whose very name was unknown, to our shame be it 
said, to the majority of Englishmen in 1914, but which is now 
generally recognized to be one of the stablest elements in our 








ee 


Western civilization. For ten years now the ship of State 
has been piloted through the shoals of Central Kuropeay 
politics by the same two persons who made it possible for 
their nation to be numbered among the belligerent Allies, 
They are none other than an ex-University Professor and , 
former lecturer in Sociology at the University of Prague, And 
there are many of us who hold that Professor Masaryk, the 
philosopher-historian, and Dr. Benesh, the farmer's son turned 
student, have shown more constructive statesmanship thay 
any other figure in the political life of the last two decades, 

Like Professor Masaryk’s great book, this record of Way, 
time experiences relates the epic of the Czechoslovak rey, 
lutionary movement, which is itself a standing refutation of 
Prince Kropotkin’s lament that revolution has no noble side 
to it. We see how the Czechoslovak National Council, ¢. 
ordinating the efforts of all the patriots in exile with those 
who were waiting in faith and patience at home, obtained 
the ear first of the Allied statesmen then of President Wilsop 
himself. Already in December, 1914, when he went into vol 
untary exile, Professor Masaryk had a complete political 
programme to place before them. Above ail, however, 
their cause triumphed because the two leaders, Masaryk 
and Benesh, by their power of vision, their broad learning and 
sense of history, were able to demonstrate to the Allics them 
selves the living forces which were working beneath the 
surface of the world mélée. 

Imagine the dilliculties. They had first to persuade the 
Czechs themselves that there was no salvation in a policy of 
oppertunism and reliance on a weakened and _ liberalized 
Austria, nor any hope of deliverance from the Slav sister 
nation, Russia. On the other hand. they had to convinee 
the Allied Governments that Czechoslovak prisoners of war 
were to be regarded as friends and also raise a Czechoslovak 
Army from among them. The mere timing of each stroke 
of policy was cnough to tax all the resources of political 
psychology. Benesh was equal to it. As General Secretary 
of the Council he is obviously the right person to tell the 
story, even more than his chief, who actually spent little 
time in Western Europe during the War vears. But it is 
the man himself whom readers will want to know. «and it is 
precisely the story of those early formative years which makes 
the present voluine so interesting. 

Aftera year ef philosophy at Prague the young Benesh went 
abroad in 1905 to study modern languages and to prepare him 
self for a University professorship in that subject. His 
appetite for politics, however, was already whetted, espe- 
cially by the contrast between the conditions at home and 
the healthy vigour of thought and public life manifested in 
different forms in France, in Germany, in England, and in 
Italy. A wider field opened to him and he threw himself 
into the study of social and cultural conditions in onc country 
after the other. Meanwhile, by his * feverish Jabours.” he 
contrived to support himself throughout his student days 
by his writings. In Paris, he tells us, he came under the spell 
of the French revolutionary tradition, and at the same time 
from constant association with Russian revolutionaries he 
learnt all the tricks of the trade— which accounts for his skill 
in directing the * Maflia™ from Prague before hie joined 
Masaryk and the others abroad. After taking | 
degree in France with a thesis that demanded a detailed study 
of conditions in his own country and in Austria, he went 
home to add to his first-hand knowledge of the ~ living 
dynamics * of European affairs a solid basis of political 
economy, sociology, and philosophy. The following remark 
dating from 1908 is characteristic: “ Then, after adcauate 
political preparation and training —I reckoned I should have 
to devote at least another ten years to self-education and 
political preparation [ would make an attempt to enter 
polities.” If genius be an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
then Benesh is a genius. At the least, he is a model of what 
ach country’s Minister of Foreign Affairs has to be henee- 
forth if the new system of international government at Geneva 
is to be worked at all. He has played many parts — to have 
used seven aliases, and to have been imprisoned as a spy 
twice in France and three times in England is not a bad 
record: but one thing is certain, the “ traveller in optical 
instruments,” whatever else he may become, will remain all 


iis doctor's 


his days a student with a student’s freshness of mind and 
passionate interest in men and books, 
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A TREASURY 
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APHORISMS 
By 

LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 


7s 6d net 
Roget’ of 
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ENGLISH 


admirably 
and illu- 


A miniature 
with a £ 


Punch: * 
grouped examples, 


minating preface. The French, from 
La Rochefoucauid onwards, have _ been 
esteemed the aphorism’s best exponents, yet an 
anthology that ranges from Bacon to Butler, 
Halifax to Hazlitt, Johnson to Jowett, and 
Chesterfield to Churton Collins, displays a 
width of range and an imaginative lustre 
which more than atones for French lucidity.” 


Statesman: 
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their 
It is the work 
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Affable Hawk in the New 
“The book will be surprisingly 
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Sunday Times: “ An extraordinarily vivid book.” Daily Chronicle: “ \ story of the most inten 
Evening Standard: “One could not desire a and absorbing interesi. Most readers will find tl 
better autobiography than this. It is a per- man even more interesting than his ctacula 
fect expression of himself .. a masterly self- exploits.” 
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portrait. Morning Post: “ \ striking revelation of a trul 
| Daily Express: “ Mussolini in this book reveals Roman figure. The msiation has kept th 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


NOAH’S CARGO 
Some Curious Chapters of Natural History. 
BY GEORGE JENNISON, ™.a., F.z.s. 


With 32 full-page illustrations from ancient MSS. and woodcuts, 
engravings and photographs. Price 10/6 net. 








DRAWINGS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. 
How to Prepare and Sell Them. 

By W. R. MAXWELL FOSTER. 


Containing 50 illustrations, two of them full-page in colour, and 
25 in black and white. Price 7/6 net. 





FROM CRYSTAL TO TELEVISION 
By VYVYAN RICHARDS. 
Introduction by J. L. BAIRD. 


Price 5/- net. 


Illustrated. 








NORWAY By S. C. HAMMER, .a. 
DENMARK py CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Entirely new additions to the “ New Series of Colour Books.” 
Each has 32 full-page illustrations in colour by A. HE. ATON 
COOPER, also a sketch map. Each 7/6 net. 





MOTHER & CHILD 
Advice to the Young Wife and Mcther of To-day. 
By MARY LYON. 
Foreword by DAME MARY SCHARLIEB. 5/- net. 
THE CREED OF | A - SCHOOLBOY 
By the REV. H. K. LUCE, m.a. 
Preface by the REV. H. R. L. SHEPPARD. Price 3,6 net. 





CAREERS FOR OUR SONS 
Edited by D. W. HUGHES. 

Sixth edition, entirely reset. 5/- net. 

THE AMATEUR DRAMATIC YEAR BOOK 

and Community Theatre Handbook, 1928-9. 

Edited by G. W. BISHOP. 


Includes 12 articles of practical value by such authorities as 
H. GRANVILLE BARKER, HAROLD RIDGE, JCHN 
GARSIDE, &c.; also details of about 1,700 societies, supplied 


by their secretaries. Price 5/- net. 








Published by A. & C. BLACK LTD., 
4,5 & 6 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W. 1. 
And obtainable of all booksellers. 
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These are Harrap Books | 
ie 
q 
Bohemi Li y if 
onemian, Literary, & |} | 
ial Life in Pari 7 
Socia e in Paris , 
By SisLeY HupDLESTON. Iilustrated. 21s. net 
ARTHUR WavuGH in Daily Telegraph : “ It would be no exaggeration to ' 
say that nobody in our time has given anything like so vivid a pic ines 
of all the varieties of Bohemian and artistic life in Paris. 
New Statesman: ‘“ This is the art which reveals art. Uslike most ! 
memoirs, his are amazingly free from the persistently intrusive first { 
person. He is content to let his friends talk as much as they |i ike but 
it is to be doubted whether they would have talked half <o well if he 
had not been there. This bock should be read by every cre who 
enjoys good writing, good stories, ard the company of a goc’—and 
wise—companion. ] 
Times ; “It is engaging gossip, and critical, for he laments that Paris 
has changed its morals and its manners * in this our Cocktail Epech.’” =. 
ROBERT LYND in Daily News : ‘*‘ He knows Paris as few living English. 
men know it. He has met uahels end discovered scmething 
interesting in everybody.’ 


A History of Costume 


By Cart KGurer. Edited and augmented by EmMMa von 
Sicuart. Translated by A. K. Datias, M.A. With 16 
Plates in Colour and about 600 other I!lustrations and 
Patterns, 185. net, 


A modernized edition of the work of the noted Daims 





ter 
whose industry of research and expert kn wrledes of the ave 
not been surpassed since his death in 187 ‘Lhe sccpe cf t tock ( 
is from the peoples of antiquity to 1870. Ph ctographs are givcn of 
living models wearing genuine origina! costumes that have been 
preserved trom the vaticus perieds, end measured drawing how 
the method of cutting. Prospectus on of n 


Myths and Legends of | 
the Polynesians 


By J. C. ANDERSEN, F.N.Z.Inst. With 16 Plates in 
Colour by RICHARD WALLWoRK, A.R.C.A., 32 Plates in 
Half-tone, and other Seenenations. 2Is net. 
F Haprianp Davts in Blue Peter: “It is by far the most ete 
collection of A iynesian myths ed legends we "pos ess, ar he 
bibliography, ary and index, and the most attractive illustrations, 
make it a vaheabie work of reference and a source of ¢ ful | 


entertainment.’ i} 





Great Poems of 





{ 

7” \ 

the Engiish Language | 

\ 

From Chaucer to the Moderns { 

\ 

Compiled by Dr. W. A. Brices. 1512 pages. | 

Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. ne ) 

English Reviez : “ We can congratul Briggs en the w ind { 

width of bis selection. He has been very well treated by ow f j 

copyrights and des erves his chances. The three .ndexes make 1 ce | 
very easy and are notable because seme otherwise geod editic: ets 


fail in this w: ny. 


Gorilla 


Tracking and Capturing the Ape-Man of Africa 


By Ben Burrrince. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian; ** The author’s experiences and succc ref 
wonderful. Stories so new end strange might seem to be fig: of } 
the imagination, but in such points as can be checked we can 4 for 
the truth of the statements. ! 

} 


Readings from British Drama 


By Prof. ALLARDYCE Nicoii, Author of The Development 
of the Theatre, etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


This collection of representative pessages provides a kind of companion 
volume to the author’s monumental work, British Drama it 
can also stand by itself, presenting by quotation and commer d 
outline of the main movements in the development of Bri ma 
from mediaval times io the present day. Prospectus cn cf n. 


A Superb Colour-Book 
The Legend of Sieepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 

many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR _ KHAM. { 
ppt, Ios. 6d. net; Leather, 17s. 6d. 

Apollo : * If chrenological fact did not contradict the possibi ne 

would _ Washington Irving wrote the charming Legend c/ PY 


Hollow especially for the benefit of Mr. Rackham anc d his pecu 
This edicio n is, from cover to cover, sheer delight. 





Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” to 
39 Parker St., London, W.C. 2 
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A Scientist at Eton 


Eton and Elsewhere. By M. D. Hill. (Murray. 12s.) 


quere must be thousands of Old Etonians who carry with 
them vivid and pleasant memories ef science * divisions ” 
under Mr. M. D. Hill. Eton is not usually thought of as 
pre-eminently a scientist’s school. Yet the biological studies 
under Mr. Hill were some of the most stimulating parts of 
the curriculum. Many Etonians, no doubt, who learnt 
piology under him do not recollect very much of the facts 
which he gave them ; nor was this in reality the most valuable 


part of his teaching. It was rather the glimpse of the 
scientific method and the scientific mind which he showed : 


this had a profound effect on some, at least, of his pupils. 
Mr. Hill was deeply imbued with the scientific outlook, and 
Apart from this, 


it permeated everything he said and did. 
and did a 


he was a very and 
great decal to show Eton that a science master could be just 
eS 


able eflicient schoolmaster, 
as competent and serious a person as a Classical master. 
He ran for many vears a successful house. and took a keen 
interest in the athletics of the school. Tle has now written 
his reminiscences, and they make exceptionally good reading. 
Mr. Hill has always been so interested in everything himself 
that he manages to convey this interest to his pupils, even on 
apparently trivial matters. He from his 
house at Eton, He did so, he says, for the following reasons : 


has now retired 


“Yesterday I went to a friend's place to shoot Like many 
others. he asked me whether I did not regret leaving Eton. I 
cannot honestly say that | do. Since January, 1896, L had been 


solely responsible for the teaching of certain branches of Science. 


Naturally enough L had come to feel that a new man with fresh 
up-to-date ideas was called for: that my best work. such as it 
was. had been done, and that L had been for some vears past merely 
marking time. To some extent. of course, | had learnt the tricks 
of the trade and knew how to interest boys. But Science is a 
stern mistress: her vetaries must be young in mind, ready to 
learn, enthusiastic, or they are mere pretenders and shams. 1 


could not give the time or energy to reading new literature, and if 
aman ceases to learn. in Scicnee at least he ceases to teach. In 
short, mv bolt was shot and [ resigned last Christmmas. Hence 
itis hard to see any loophole through which regret can creep. 
In parting from Eton before my time was actually up I knew 
that | was doing the best for the school and for myselt, so L said 


‘wood bye,” shoutdered my pee k, and went on.’ 


The present reviewer, himself an old) pupil, wishes to 
thank Mr. Hill both for the inspiration which le gave by 
his teaching, and for the pleasant hours of reading which 


his new book pron ides. 


Fiction 


Henry Walsworth Kinney. (Nash 
and Grayson, 7s. 6d.) —An ironic situation is well handled in 
tiis carefully written and somewhat unusual novel. Sage 
Smith is an employee of a tourist agency in San Francisco. 
His imagination is haunted by dreams of travel and romance, 
but he is held in check by Marion, his too domesticated and 
maternal wife. At last, however. he succeeds in taking her 
with him on a trip to Japan. He leaves her at Yokohama, 
while he explores less beaten tracks. There occurs an earth- 
quake, admirably described. Being told that his wife has 
been killed, Sage has some sentimental adventures with 
Japanese women. Disillusioned. he returns to San Francisco, 
yearning now for the dead Marion whom he had never fully 
appreciated. But Marion is alive, after all: only, having 
imagined that Sage died during the earthquake, she has 
married another man. Sage is no impossible creation of faney. 
With his restlessness. and his touch of weakness that leads him 
to the brink of folly but does not give him the courage to 
plunge right in, he is a true character, well realized. ‘The 
scenes of Japanese life are also made to live. 


A 'TINY SEED OF LOVE. By Sarah Sait. (Gollancz. 
is. 6d.) These short stories, within their limited range, 
display genuine powers of description and analysis. But 
the writer's vision is unpleasantly warped. It is one thing to 
reveal the hidden splendour in squalor: but Miss Salt, in 
these little studies of a neurotic woman or a young actress 
eager for adventure or a married man in the grip of illicit 
Passion, seems to revel in sordidness for its own sake. Her 
gifts are worthy of being used to better purpose. 


THK BISHOP'S WIFE. By Robert Nathan. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
~This is a tender little fantasy, perhaps slightly lacking in 
definition. ‘The harassed bishop says that only an angel could 
serve him as his archdeacon ; and a passing seraph takes him 
at his word. But his fair young wife, Julia, whom he has 
forced to consider earthly love as sinful; so that she lives sad 


EARTHQUAKE. By 


at heart, adoring her little girl, is caught back to her old dreams 
by the angel’s sudden kiss of fire and honey. Yet their 
substances cannot mingle, so, having convinced her of the 
beauty of passion, he vanishes. Perhaps the angel hesitates 
too much on the border of being an Anatole France angel ; 
but the freakish story is written with quiet humour and 
charm. Julia is gently touched; and the picture of her 
playing with her delightful child on the Mall of the old Cathe- 
dral tower has a haunting innocence and wistfulness. 


THE LAY CONFESSOR. By Stephen Graham. (Benn. 
7s. Gd.) The first part of Mr. Grahanas novel almost reads 
like a translation, not because of deficiency in English style, 
but because the naive. dreamy, all-accepting narrative, 
with its sudden transitions, has such a sincerely Russian 


flavour.  Snow-muflled Moscow. all) poverty and Juxury, 
filthy lodgings and rooms filled with azaleas-—-blocdshed, 
mysticism, and dancing, with eikons and samovars and 


balalaikas among the prime necessities of life, is visible and 
audible. Almost we see the solemn domes of the Kremlin 
gleam in the dark. The chief figure in the book is Epiphi 
a lay holy man, who cures distracted spirits by confession, 
though he himself remains enigmatic. Popular opinion, 


nov, 


of course. accredits him with oceult powers ; but he refuses 
to become a Rasputin. Round him moves a crowd of 
* perpetual students,” dancing-girls, princes, peasants. revo- 


handsome fitful boy, has 
charming French dancer, 

acceptance of poverty, 
Epiphanov, who has 
vains first her 


consoled himself 


lutionary schoolgirls. Sasha, «a 

somehow acquired as * bride a 
Thérése. Annoyed by his casual 
she vanishes from him awhile: and 
become extraordinarily attracted by her, 
adoration, and then her Jove. Sasha has 
with Natasha, a wealthy 4ourgeoise girl with Revolutionary 
sympathies ; but he feels vindictive. For a time he is at the 
front, war having begun. But he eseapes from the army at 
the first outbreak of the Revolution, and contrives the death 
of Epiphanoyv, who has been imprisoned. Epiphanovy, 
who has an impassioned dream of a withdrawn from 
Western influences, is a remarkable figure, though he becomes 
vaguer in the second part of the book, in which Mr. Graham, 
dealing with a rapid march of events, and losing some of his 
novelist’s impartiality. becomes more journalistic in style. 
Rasputin appears on the scene. but Mr. Graham diminishes 
his importance. On the whole this is a dramatic story, woven 
into an intimate account of Russian customs very necessary 
to the Western mind. The living catacombs of Wiev, and 
Nishni-Noveorod fair arc significant phenomena. 


INSPECTOR WILSON’S HOLIDAY. By G. D. I. and 
M. Cole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)— Mr. and Mrs. Cole have given us 
another excellent volume of detective stories. The adventures 
of the leading private deteciive of England while on his 
holiday— any one of which would be enough for most holidays 
— are written in a bright. sparkling, and entertaining manner, 
and in good English. We xudvise anyone who wants his 
railway journey to slip quickly by to get this book. 


Russia 


HWUMDRUM. By Harold Acton. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.)—-Sophistication and a modern smartness, sometimes 
degenerating into vulgarity, are the distinguishing qualities 
of this study of two sisters. Brought up in a provincial, 
puritanical home, Linda breaks out at a very early age, but 
ends more respectably than Joan, who at first is apparently 
all innocence. Mr. Acton gives us incidental touches of truth. 


But his satire is overdone, and the story, loaded with 
insignificant detail, becomes tedious. 
UNMARRIED LIFE. By John North. (Jarrolds. 


7s. 6d.)—This is a comedy of cross purposes, in which the 
chief characters are a widow, anxious to marry her daughter 
to a supposedly rising financier, and a group of young people 
whose relationships exhibit in a complicated manner the 
rule of contrary. The whole action takes place within 
twenty-four hours. Some of the situations are ingenious. 
Sut a story of this kind needs to move at a brisker pace. 


GET ALONG ALONE. By L. W. Vedrenne. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) —* The over-production of potential wives ” 
is Mr. Vedrenne’s theme. He introduces us to Jane Lacie, 
who, despite beauty, wealth, and every other apparent 
advantage. is lonely and moody. Iler trouble is that she is 
conventionally feminine, vain. self-conscious, and egocentric ; 
and the cure for her condition, Mr. Vedrenne suggests, lies 
in the cultivation of objective mentality. Ilow Jane works 
out her salvation, and finally marries the more happily 
because she has learned to be independent of marriage, is 
described with a wealth of analytical and pictorial skill. 
Here is a deeply interesting study of real life. 

THE HINGE OF HEAVEN. By Stephena Cockrell. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—The tasteful binding and 
decoration of this novel suggest that it possesses the Cranford 
type of charm; and, though the scene is far away Virginia, 
expectations ace not belied. It is the simple tale of a girl and 
her grandmother in a small country town, who, reduced in 
circumstances, start, with the aid of a richer girl friend, an 
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antique business. The enterprise not only justifies itself 
commercially, but leads to marriage for both girls. The story 
contains five well realized and contrasted characters, and 
Miss Cockrell’s delicate art and humour invest it with an 
idyllic atmosphere. 

THE HAMMER OF DOOM. By Francis Everton. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.)—This is a cleverly conceived and well 
executed mystery story, having for its setting the town of 
Castlefield in Derbyshire, near which are the engineering 
works of Coulson Bros., Ltd. The plot turns upon the dis- 
covery by Shardlow, a director of the works, of a new process 
of manufacture, in which rival firms become interested. 
Shardlow is murdered, and an engaging little Scotland Yard 
detective follows false scents before a disused mine yields up 
the successful clue. Mr. Everton has a gift not only for 
inventiveness, but for atmosphere. 


ROSE THE DANCER. By Winifred Carter. (Alston 
Rivers. 7s. 6d.)—This novel should be immensely popular 
with very young women. It is a simple, naive tale of a girl 
dancer who, having passed from triumph ‘to triumph upon 
the stage, marries a budding genius whom she inspires to 
write a great play. It would all be laughable but for Miss 
Carter's graceful and pleasantly unpretentious style. 

THE HAND AND DAGGER. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)-The Hand and Dagger is a 
country inn, around which much of the action of this original 
and first-rate mystery tale revolves. A murder in a theatrical 
company supplies the motif. But Mr. Moore, who writes 
extremely well, contrives some intriguing variations upon it, 
and finally leaves the reader wiser than the baffled police. 


A Library List 


MisceLtaNntous :—Alma Mater or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By Julian Hall. (iXegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
Wages. By Maurice Dobb. (Nisbet. 5s.) - 
The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. (Faber & Gwyer. 6 Vols. 4 guineas.) - 
Oppenheim’s International Law. Vol. 1 Peace. Fourth 
Edition. (Longmans. 42s.) Daily Mail Year Book 
1929. (Associated Newspapers Ltd. 1s.) London 
Town and Country. (St. Catherine Press. 1s.) The 
Mindes Delight. A Fanciful Anthology. By Hedley 
Hope-Nicholson. (Cayme Press. 10s. 6d.) The Greek 
Questions of Plutarch. With a new Translation and a 
Commentary. By W. R. Halliday. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) The Coming Country. By Sir Francis 
Younghusband. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) India in the 
Crucible. By C. S. Ranga Iyer. (Selwyn and Blount. 
7s. 6d.) Apes and Parrots. By J.C. Squire. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 6s.)-——.A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. 
Edited by Charles Gore, Henry Leighton Goudge and 
Alfred Guillaume. (S.P.C.K. 16s.) Geneva 1928. 
By H. Wilson Harris. (League of Nations Union. 9d.) 
TRAVEL AND BroGrapny :—South Africa Calling. By Alys 
Lowth. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. Fyvie Castle: Its 
Lairds and Their Times. By A. M. W. Stirling. (Murray. 
21s.)———Memoir of Lord Pentland. By Lady Pentland. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.)——Collins. By H. W. Garrod. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s.)--—-The Great Winding 
Road. By Oliver G. Pike. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Many Tales of Many Cities. By Isidore De Lara. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 

History :—Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. 
Vol. TX. The Royal Australian Navy. By A. W. Jose. 
(British Australian Bookstore. 21s.)--—When Lovers 
Ruled Russia. By. V. Poliakoff. (Appleton. 15s.)——— 
The State of the Poor. By Sir Frederic Morton Eden. 
New Edition. (Routledge. 15s.) The Registers of 
Egbaston Parish Church, 1636-1812. Transcribed and 
Edited by Rev. C.S. James. Vol I. (Oxford University 
Press. 35s.)—-—-The Records of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. Vol. II. With an Introduction by William 
Fowler Carter. (Oxford University Press. 35s.) 

Country Lire :—From Major to Minor, Some Keys for 
Anglers. By Major Kenneth Dawson. (Country Life. 
12s. 6d.)—-—-Skis and Ski-ing. By Elon Jessup. (Hut- 
chinson. 4s. 6d.) —Country Sense and Common Sense. 
By Crascredo. Illustrated by Lionel Edwards. (Country 
Life. 12s. 6d.) The Old Homes of Britain: The 
Southern Counties. (Country Life. 5s.) 

Fiction :—A Story Teller’s Holiday. By George Moore. (Heine- 
mann. New Edition. 2 Vols. 21s.) ——Persuasion. By 
Jane Austen. (Gerald Howe. 10s. 6d.) —--The Complete 
Novels of Jane Austen. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d)—-—— 
Mirgorod. By Nikolay Gogol. From the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) - 
The Bells of Shoreditch. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d.) Desert Blades. By Estore. 
(KiIkin Matthews. 7%. 6d.)---The Robber Band. By 
Leonhard Frank. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 738.) 


Mr. Haldane Macfall, in Aubrey Beardsley, the Man and his 
Work (The Bodley Head, 15s.), tells us, in a simple and 
readable way, of the life and death of Aubrey Beardsley 
The book is not so much a criticism of his art as of his life 
And what a life! Every month has as much in it, of hopes 
and fears and complete changes of outlook, as is contained 
in a year of most men’s lives. At sixteen he is still writing 
what Mr. Macfall calls his Puerilia, at twenty-five he ig 
recanting all his * unpublishable ” works and asking hi 
friend to destroy them, as he lies on his death-bed. Mp, 
Macfall knew Beardsley personally, and would seem to haye 
been very fond of him. His book, if it makes no startling 
revelations, is a sympathetic account of one of the strangest 
characters, and one of the most meteoric careers. that are 
to be found in the history of art. The Bodley Head are 
to be congratulated on the excellence of their production, 
and the illustrations, taken from Beardsley’s own work, 
make the book well worth getting. 

* * * * 

Mr. Keble Chatterton, in his beautiful Old Sea Paintings 
(John Lane, £2 2s.), has inquired into the origin and develop- 
ment of marine painting. The book would not have been 
what it is had he not been allowed to take many illustrations 
from the glorious collection of Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson, 
Mr. Chatterton does not get rid of a certain clumsiness in his 
style, but he is an enthusiastic researcher with the heart of the 
matter in him. Throughout his commentary runs the maxim 
that one must go to sea to be able to paint the sea. How well 
the Dutch marine school comes out of any comparison! 
The subject of Mr. Richard C. McKay's Some Famous 
Sailing Ships and their Builder, Donald MeKay (Putnam), was 
the most famous designer of American clipper ships. Donald 
McKay's record was well worth gathering togcther in 
permanent form. It is a strange fact that sailing ships reached 
their greatest speed and efficiency and, as some would think, 
their greatest beauty at the very time when steam was 
conquering the scas. The lovely flame flared up, as flames 
do, at the moment of extinction, 

* * * * 

Creative love is the impulse of life and of the universe, says 
Mr. EK. W. Hirst, and in the first part of his book, Hthical Love 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), he sets out to substantiate this 
view from a survey of modern science. The result is carnest 
superficiality, with consistent misinterpretations of natural 
phenomena—misinterpretations which are none the less 
sophistical for their amiable intent. In particular, he skims 
happily and ignorantly over the surface of biology and 
psychology, supporting his statements with quotations, 
divorced from their contexts, from scientific works, and 
unconsciously ignoring what does not fit his idealistic thesis. 
Having thus laid his foundations, he proceeds in Part 2 to 
examine how social, political, and economic life should be 
organized to express the loving purpose of the cosmos. This 
part is moral and guite blind. Though the author pretends 
not to disparage sex, his ultimate ideal is a ** sexlessness of 
soul” (and probably of body). He definitely condemns as 
unethical mere sexual enjoyment, and places such age-old 
and normal passions as lust and jealousy in the chapter on 
the pathology of sex. 

* %* * * 

Mr. R. L. Mégroz makes his contribution to Rossetti litera- 
ture with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter Poet of Heaven in 
Earth (Faber and Gwyer, 15s.). The first part is ** mainly 
biographical” ; and, quoting most of the authorities and 
memoranda, gives a fairly detailed account of the poet's 
life. The most attractive chapter is a careful description of 
Eleanor Elizabeth Siddal during the earlier years of het 
association with the Pre-Raphaélites. Mr. Mégroz quotes some 
of her verse to prove that she was naturally of a morbidly 
melancholy temper. Unfinished as they may be, these verses 
also betray a richness of feeling with which she should be 
more frequently credited. A chapter is also devoted to 
Christina Rossetti, who was much more like her brother than is 
usually admitted. In the second section, ** mainly critical,” 
we discover the facts concerning the P.R.B. clearly arranged, 
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sith an elaborate ex: amination of the early Italian poets, and 
pante’s idea of heavenly love. The poems are examined 
gnder he: adings like ** The F leshly Poet.” “* Natural Imagery,” 
“Romantic Archaism,” ** Dreanmmworld,” and * Ballads and 
Poems.” They are eloquently described ; and those 

still unfamiliar with this imaginative and diflicult poet may 
be grateful for suc h illumination. The adorned 
good photographs. 


who are 


book is 


with some 
ok 3K cad * 


In The Tramp’s Anthology (Davies, 6s.) Mr. Stephen Graham 
_himself a walker who has considerably enriched the Jighter 
jiterature Of the road a collection of poems and 
rose passages which everyone who has not permanently 
gbstituted wheels for his legs should find a pleasant little 
ylume for dipping into at random, on winter nights or while 
Obviously— since any 
it is not the 


has made 


actually travelling, for it is pocket size. 
uthology must be an entirely personal selection 

tok one would have made oneself (why, for 
there nothing from The Wind in the Willows, one of the most 
ieicious books of the road ever written 7), but it has its sur- 
not the least amusing of which is a recipe-chart for the 


example, is 


making of camp coffee, complete with waterfall, fir-tree, and 
evening star. 

* * * ok 
One can hear an unregenerate modern child on reading 
Miss Thornton Cook's Royal Elizabeths (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


«claim, at least over some of the early parts of the biographies, 
“Did children ever really talk, write or act like that ?°? Well, 
history, as transmitted by courtiers, they did, and 
Miss Cook, as a faithful historian, cannot depart from what is 
reorded. One wishes, though, that she would help us to get 
gmewhat further away from the courtier and to read a little 
hktween the lines. Surely no seven-year-old child of her own 
notion would write as the future Winter Queen of Bohemia 
ismade to write to her brother Henry —* My dear and worthy 


says 


bother, I most kindly salute you, ete.’ Honest Pepys 
nentions that he once saw the Duke of York * with great 


peasure play with his little girl (afterwards Queen Mary IT.) 
ike an ordinary private father of a child.’ More of the 
Pepysian spirit would be welcome in royal biographies, and 
ready to believe in the reality of 
winning 


re should be much more 
nyal children if they were not so often depicted as * 
But this is hypercriticism and perhaps 
vrateful-—- we are grateful 
pleasant and striking 


widen opinions.” 
wking too much, and we should be 


-to Miss Cook for collecting many 


details about five royal children named Elizabeth, beginning 
tith the Elizabeth who brought the White Rose to mate with 


the Red, and ending with the Elizabeth (the most humanly 
drawn of them all) who was George III.’s daughter and enriched 


apoor princeling with her marriage-jeinture of £10,000 a 


year, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Orr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
ubmitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Marjorie Binnic, 
Findoglen, Naboomspruit, N. Transvaal, South Africa, for 


the following : 
Science 

1. Who is acclaimed as “The Father of Medicine ” ? 

2. Which is the largest hospital in England ? 

3. Where may be seen the skeleton of a giant, and whose is it ? 

4. Who discovered the treatment of diabetes by insulin and where 
¥ere they working ? 

5. Who discovered the fact of circulation of the blood ? 

6. Who was the pioneer of antiseptic surgery and methods ? 

7. Who are the best known modern exponents of gland grafting 
td rejuvenating surgery ? 

8. Who is the Prince of Beggars ¢ 
for how long has he begged ? 

9% Which are the chief ductless glands ? 

10. Who discovered the Finsen Light for lupus ? 
tto be instituted in a London he spital ? 

ll. Who is one of the most famous nurses in English history and 
Where is there a statue of her in a London street ? 

12. Ni ime a surgeon who during the War made himself famous by 
Making “new faces out of old and where did he chiefly work ? 

13. When was the first hospital for ** shell-shock”’ and similar 
tases opened during the War, and where 7? 


Questions on Medical 


x what does he beg ? And 


nel fe 


Who caused 


Answers will be found on page 752. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The United States Election and 
the London Stock Markets 


In considering the outlook lor pu blic securities. th 
Investment and speculad ve, tat amount of attention 
should the British }) thle: ory to the finaneial cond his 
Including t} ic hoom | Wall Strect on the ether 
of the Atlant i That ts a jucstion which is being pon- 
dered in the City at the present time 
Wain STREET SPECULATIONS, 
During the las two Vears, speculative activily 
Wall Street has steadily ‘ner ased, and some months 
ago reached dimensions which had the effect of 
producing two developments both of concern to. this 
country. One of these de vclopment s was the diversion 


Annie rican investor from toi 1sFth 
attractions of Wall Strect. 
which made the 
poor when 


of the attention of the 
Jjoans to the 
prices soaring lil a 
income from compared 
with the chances of capital appreciation in Wall Street. 
The other development was the steady rise of money 
rates in New York so that for months past the value 


speculative 
Manner returns of 


foreign loans seem 


Sonic 


of money has been higher at that centre than in London, 
with the result that the dollar exchange has once more 
risen even to the point of taking gold from this 
eountry, These conditions of feverish ac tivits in Wall 


Street were maintained right up to the eve of the Presiden- 
tial clection and it would probably be correct to say that 
a few weeks ago the opinion was rather ge nerally held 
here that, whatever the result of the Election. the event 
was likely to prove a kind of dividing line in the financial 
situation on the other side of the Atlantic. It was 
argued that, even if the Republican Party were suecesstul, 


realizations of profits veneral set- 


mi ‘ 
might oceasion a very 


back in Wall Street, while it was even considered likel 
that after the clections were all over the Federal Reser 
Authorities m ight NApPose such high monev rat as to 
oecasion § L shimip mn Wall Street and an cffective check 
to the shia d boom. 
Krrecr oF Exrers 

The Presidential election is now a thing of the past 
and the measure of the Republican success appears to h: 
exceeded all expeciations. It is not, perhaps. very 
surprising, therefore, that its first effect: should have 
been to have intensiied the bull campaign in Wall Street, 
so that since the elections Wall Strect has expericnecd 


j 


t, with dealings exeeedin: 

Ne vert he less the 
how far the more cautious 
with 


days of unprecedented cxcitemen 
in volume all 
question still arises as to 
views held on this side (in London) 
position in Ni Ww York are hike ly to prove 
ones, or how far opinion here has failed to gauge the extent 
of the prosperity in the United States and of the 
acting as the impelling power in Wall Street at the present 
time. For the moment, I think that the very extent 
of the speculatin ec excitement in Wall Strect has frightened 
rather than encouraged operators here, so that even some 
part of the strength of gilt-edged —— indicated 
in another column may be regarded as an 
the desire on the part of many hol ine ol speculative 
shares to effect realizations and_ to 
first.” 


pre Vious reeords 


regard to the 
} 


to be t i correct 


rcsources 


expre ssion of 
seck “safety 


Pros Anp Cons, 

It would not be difficult to give a round half-dozen good 
reasons for caution in viewing the continued boom in 
Wall Street and to offer several reasons for antic ipating 
an ultimate and possibly an early break, among these 
reasons being the extent to which, even in the 
shares, favourable possibilities have been over-discounted 
while a number of worthless also been 
hoisted to great heights, a circumstance 
tomatic of an early break. Nevertheless, 
not at all improbable that the effect of the 


better-class 


shares have 
usually symip- 
j seems to be 


Pry Slate ntial 


election may be to give fresh impetus to the * bull” 
movement in the United States, and that full advantage 
will be taken of this atmosphere by operators to force 
prices up a good deal higher. Moreover, the tinarcial 
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leaders of Wall Street are not only possessed with great 
resources but their operations in the industrial group are 
being accompanied by developmeats such as fusions, 
share bonus distributions, and so on, and those with an 
inside knowledge of these developments will probably 
continue to acquire shares, feeling reasonably sure of the 
results to be achieved, while experience shows that 
spectacular gains in a few directions have a way of stimu- 
lating the imagination of speculators so that the activity 
finally extends over a wider area than the shares 
immediately affected by the developments referred to. 
Monetary Ponicy. 

Moreover, IT am inclined to think that another factor 
playing into the hands of Wall Strect operators for the 
rise is the new system of monetary policy shaped for us 
by some of our modern economists whose views are 
manifestly accepted--perhaps, too readily accepted-— by 
the management of the various Federal Reserve banks. 
I refer to the passion for stability in commodity prices. 
It is a passion born, no doubt, of a remembrance of the 
chaos in the War days and in the years following when 
inflation was rampant, but the doctrine apparently is 
now pushed by some to the extreme of maintaining that 
excessive speculative activities in securities can be pretty 
well disregarded by the central monetary authorities. 
In other words, just as the trader is bidden to look for the 
minimum amount of fluctuations in the value of money, 
so speculative operators doubtless obtain a kind of 
assurance or rather impression that things will have to 
get very far before the monetary factor becomes a serious 
consideration. Yet in the event of any Stock Market 
crash involving losses by the many, as opposed to the 
few, it is not difficult to foresee an immediate reduction 
in cousuming power on the part of the public, and this 
would have «a considerable effect upon trade itself. 
The fact is that a good many of our leading economists 
of to-day are failing to make sufficient allowance for the 
human element. 

SoctaAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

While, however, it may be possible to wish good luck 
to the bold man who is determined to stake everything 
upon a continuance of the boom in Wall Street and to 
acknowledge that there are not wanting signs of his 
reaping a reward for his temerity, I cannot help believing 
that those who decide to adopt a more cautious attitude 
and to pay even greater attention to intrinsic merits of 
securities than to chances of early capital appreciation, 
will in the long run have no reason to regret their pru- 
dence. Moreover, while it may be considered out of 
place to mention the point in an article devoted solely 
to financial considerations, I am inclined to think that 
the social aspect of the recent prolonged boom should not 
he left out of consideration. Where the activity in 
industrials ministers in any way-—as it does in some few 
instanees—to increased general industrial activity and 
greater employment, the movement is to be welcomed. 
But the undesirable social consequences following upon 
an ordinary Stock Exchange boom have often proved 
unfortunate in the past, and at the present time I think 
that the results might be something more than unfor- 
tunate. The first problem for the country to-day is that 
of trade and unemployment. . 

Artiuur W. Krovy. 


Financial Notes 


War Loan Srroxe. 
IN a separate article I have dealt at some length with the 
general effect of the Presidential lection upon the stock 
markets, and upon the intimate connexion which still exists 
between conditions in Wall Street and conditions on the 
London Stock Exchange. During the past week, bowever, 
uttention here has probably been quite as much occupied 
with some of the high-class investment stocks as with 
speculative favourites dealt in on both sides of the Atlantic. 
ilow far the strength of gilt-edged stocks may be connected 
with hopes of easier money after the turn of the year I 
should searcely like to say, but I cannot help thinking that 
the possibility of that event is kept in mind. A further and 
more immediate factor, however, has been the knowledge 
that on December Ist over £50,000,000 in War Loan dividends 
will be released, and there is usually a tendency in the market 
to anticipate by previous purchases the likelihood of some 


——, 


portion of this meney being reinvested in Government 
securities. Neither is the fact that early in the New Yeu 
large loans of Government Bonds will mature a depressing 
influence, because experience in recent years has shown that, 
previous to any conversion operation, there is usually ; 
good deal of Government support of existing sccuritie, 
while the terms of the new loan are usually of a natyy, 
which tends to stimulate existing securities. 

% * * * 

A Recorp Price. 

Whatever the cause, however, the strength of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan in particular has been an outstanding featyp, 
for, allowing for the fact that the stock is quoted ex-divideng 
the quotation touched last week of 10137 ex-dividend j, 
equivalent to about 104 when the stock is full of dividend. 
and that is the highest price which had_ previously hee, 
touched by the 5 per cent. War Loan. But for the fae 
that the Government has the right to redeem in and afte 
1929, there is no doubt that the 5 per cent. War stock wou 
be standing at a much higher price, for it not only gives , 
yield of about £4 19s. per cent., but carries, of Course, the 
additional advantage of Income Tax not being deducted gt 
the source. On the other hand, the very fact of this cop. 
cession to the holder as regards the Income Tax constitutes 
in itself a reason prompting the Government to deal with the 
loan at the first possible opportunity. 

* * * % 
Berfer Trapre Ficcres. 

I have so often to write in terms of pessimism: with regan 
to trade, and especially with regard to our export trade, that 
it is pleasant to be able to record that, so far at all events as 
general turnover is concerned, the figures for October were 
rather more encouraging. Both the imports and the exports, 
in fact, attained to higher totals than at any time since last 
March, though it must be pointed out that the figures for 
October and November are usually above the average. A 
good feature of the month was the decided advance in exports, 
which were £2.586.000 above the same month of last year, 
while the visible adverse trade balance of £2,944,000 was about 
£5.000,000 better than for the same month of last year. For 
the ten months of the year there is still a decrease to note in 
the general turnover of trade, as expressed in values, but on 
the other hand. the visible adverse trade balance of 
£289.000,000 is about £36,000.000 better than for the cor 
responding period of last vear. 

a * oa * 
A NOTABLE SPEECH. 

The excellent character of the annual Report of the Directors 
of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank prepared share- 
holders for the satisfactory statement which the Chairman (Mr. 
Andrew Williamson) was able to make at the meeting held on 
Wednesday last, though the good results secured become the 
more noteworthy in view of the fact that the year coycred by 
the Report has been by no means an easy one for general 
business in Australia. Mr. Williamson's speeches arc always 
interesting, covering, as they do, matters of general interest 
as well as those directly connected with the affairs of the bank. 
On the present occasion there were two points brought out of 
considerable importance. In the first place, Mr. Williamson 
made some eminently practical and = fair observations 
with regard to Australian borrowing. While admitting 
the rapid growth in Australian debt, and while fully recog: 
nizing the vital necessity for such a debt not being needlessly 
increased, he pointed out that such borrowing is inevitable 
for some time to come if the great natural resources of \ustralia 
are to be properly developed. 

* * * * 
Costs oF PRODUCTION. 

At the same time, Mr. Williamson emphasized the need for 
the control now exercised by the Loan Council over the bor- 
rowings of all the Australian States, while he drew attention 
to a point which undoubtedly goes to the root of the economic 
situation in Australia——namely, the ever-rising costs of pro- 
duction. Wages, said Mr. Williamson, are fixed by Award 
Boards, Federal and State, to meet an arbitrarily fixed 
standard of living, the maintenance of which is immoc«iately 
affe¢ted by each rise in wages or increase in the duties imposed 
on imported manufactures in order to protect the secondary 
industries. Increased costs of production are passed on to 
the consumer, thus increasing the cost of living and necess 
tating « further rise in wages, which again reacts in a similar 
way and again puts up the price of living, and so on ad 
infinitum. All this, said Mr. Williamson, is in glaring conflict 
with the fundamental principles of economics. His protest 
is amply justified and is applicable to other countries besides 
Australia. 

i: * * * 
Lorp BirkENHEAD AND THE Crry. 

It would seem that Lord Birkenhead is beginning to fill up 
his appointments to the Boards of various concerns, the most 
noteworthy of those at present announced being, of cours; 
his election to the Board of Imperial Chemical industries, 
Limited. It is clear, however, that his activities are to be of 
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a somewhat varied character, the announcements at present 
made including the Directorate of Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., and Tate and Lyle, Ltd., the Sugar Refiners. 
In addition, Lord Birkenhead’s journalistic activities have 
wlready been displayed in more than one direction. 
* * * * 
Spiers AND POND SHARE SPLITTING. 

In announcing an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares (the same as last year) the Directors of 
Spiers and Pond state that they will be recommending to 
shareholders a scheme for the splitting of the share capital 
into equal moieties of 6} per cent. Cumulative Preference 
shares and Ordinary shares, and at the same time there will 
be issued, by way of bonus, one new preference share for 
every ten existing ordinary shares. Fuller details are to be 
issued shortly, and the necessary meetings will be called. 

; A.W. K. 


Motors and Motoring 


The Modern Motor Car.—I. The 
Gear-Box 


I wave written an article on simpler gear-changing with 
special reference to free wheel devices both as to their advan- 
tages in the actual control of a car as well as in its maintenance. 
On reading the article through, it struck me that some 
readers might be puzzled and lose the value of most of the 
information because, although the matter is simply and more 
or less untechnically treated, Clad to assume that the functions 
of an ordinary gear-box were familiar. I am, therefore, 
holding the article over pending this explanation of how the 
normal gear-box works and the purpose it serves. It is, 
perhaps, needless to add that gear-changing is a subject in 
motor design and handling which has caused more interest 
than any other feature of a car for the last thirty vears. 

Manufacturers throughout the world have attempted to 
improve on the principles which Levassor incorporated in his 
chassis when cars first started, and to show how deep the 
problem is it is only necessary to realize that practically every 
car made to-day has a gear-box and one in which the original 
ideas are in the main largely relied upon. Gear-changing has 
always been a pitiall and a nuisance to the inexperienced, 
in fact one may say to the bulk of motor drivers. Any change 
of real importance in this part of a chassis is therefore of 
widespread concern. In order to make clear the description 
of the purpose of the free wheel as applied to cars, it will be 
best, to help those who have not much knowledge of the 
inside working of the ordinary gear-box, to refer primarily 
to the latter. First, then, as to how the gear-box works. 
Gear-boxes on different makes of car vary considerably in 
detail, as to change-speed actions, as to the number of speeds, 
and as to the type of change. These diversities, however, are 
really matters of detail, and the broad principle which has been 
so long retained is adopted on 99 per cent. of the cars made 
throughout the world. For purposes of ciearness I will deal 
with the reverse gear later on. 

There are two horizontally placed shafts in a gear-box, 
the one called the main or primary shaft, the other the 
lay or secondary. Until four or five years ago, these shafts 
were almost universally placed side by side in a horizontal 
plane, but the whole mocern tendency is to place one 
shaft above the other. This makes a deeper box but a 
narrower one. This, however, concerns detail and not 
principle. Let us consider two horizontal shafts. the main 
being above and parallel to the lay sheft. On these two shafts 
ure set gear-wheels of different sizes, that is with varving 
diameters and number of teeth. At the forward — namely, 
engine end of the top or main shaft there is a wheel which 
is connected with the shaft coming from the clutch but which 
is free to revolve irrespectively of the rest of the main shaft 
and its gear-wheels. The wrrangement by which this gvear- 
wheel can revolve without turning the main shaft ane the 
other wheels is quite simple, and usually means that the 
forward end of the main shaft is made circular. It is spigoted 
in to the centre of the clutch shaft, which carries the gear-wheel 
in question and which is fixed to it. Suitable bearings are, of 
course, cmployed. In this way we have a gear wheel which 
will be revolved when the clutch is in motion, yet will not 
turn the main shaft in the box. Take, now, the lay shaft 
below. All the gear wheels here are rigidly fixed to the 
shaft, and just below the wheel at the forward end of the 
upper shaft and meshing with it is a gear-wheel on the lay 
shaft. These two wheels are always in mesh with each other, 
and are known as the permanent or constant-mesh wheels for 
that reason. We have then arrived so far that whenever 
the clutch is turned the lay shaft, through the permanent 
wheels, ts rotated, and in consequence all the gear-wheels 
attached to ii. Thus the engine and clutch can be running, 
but the car is not driven because no power is delivered to the 
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main gear-box shaft to the back end of which is attached th, 
propellor shaft leading to the rear axle. . 

To return to the upper or main shaft in the box. ‘Tj 
shaft is generally castellated—that is, it is cut with sharp 
grooves along its length so that the gear wheels on it ¢, 
be slid horizontally but when turned will revolve th. 
shaft. If it is simpler to imagine, it may be assumed tha 
the shaft is square in section and that the centre of eae), 
gear wheel on this shaft has a square hole. Avain, thj, 
will enable the wheels to be moved horizontally at will, jy 
when they are rotated the shaft must follow suit. It wij 
be seen that if no one of the gear wheels on the maiy 
shaft is in mesh or engagement with any one on the lay shag 
below, a neutral position is obtained and the engine can he ryy 
with the clutch engaged while allowing the car to remajy 
stationary. If, however, by a suitable arrangement of leyex 
one of the main shaft wheels is engaged with a wheel on th, 
Jay shaft and the clutch is running, it will be clear that tly 
car will be driven. The clutch shaft is revolving the upper 
permanent wheel which is rotating the lower permancnt whee, 
and this in turn is running the lay shaft and all! its whee 


One of these wheels is turning the engaged gear which drives the 
main shaft, and so the propellor shaft and rear road  licels, 


lierc, then, is the operation, briefly put, of the ordinary 
gear-box. Top gear, or as it may be referred to. top speed, 


high gear, or direct drive, is obtained by connecting up tie 
main shaft with the clutch shaft. This plan is clearly adyan- 
tageous, for, except for the permanent-mesh wheels. no other 
gears on the lay shaft need be engaged. The result is greater 


quietness and reduced loss of power. There are two veneral 
means of making this connexion, one by dog clutches and thy 


other by internal gear. With the former. dog clutches. which 
are really like deep notches, are formed on the sliding wheel on 
the castellated or square main shaft nearest the pormanent 
mesh wheel on the clutch shaft. On this wheel are corres. 


ponding dog clutches. Thus, if the main shaft whicel is slid 
up to the permanent wheel they will become rigidly connected, 
and if the clutch is revolved it will turn directly the main 
gear-box shaft and the propellor shaft behind. The other 
method is similar, except that in place of dog clutches the main 
shaft wheel carries a small toothed wheel on the inside of it, 
nearest the clutch shaft. The inside of the permanent wheel on 
the clutch shaft is hollowed out with internal teeth to corres. 
pond with the opposing small wheel. The reverse plan can also 
be used. If, therefore, the main shaft wheels be brought up 
io the permanent wheel, the small one will enter the latter and 
whenever it is turned by the clutch the main gear-box shaft 
will be revolved and the car driven. The sliding wihiecls on 
the main shaft and the fixed one on the lay or lower shaft are 
made of different sizes so that various gear ratios are obtained. 
With this subject, with the reverse gear, and with the general 
purpose of the box it is proposed to deal in the next article. 
A subsequent one will discuss fully free wheeling arrangements, 
Your MororinG Corresrox pent. 





Answers to Questions on Medical Scicace 





1. Hippocrates. 2. The London Hospital. 3. In the College 
of Surgeons, London, is the skeleton of James Bryne, the [rish giant, 
who died towards the end of the eighteenth century. 4. Bar 
and Best, in the University at Toronto.——5. Harvey Lister. 
- 7. Steinach in Vienna and Voronoff in Paris. 8. Viscount 
Knutsford, who begs for the London Hospital. He started beguing 
for the Poplar Hospital in 1891, and then becoming Chairman of the 
London in 1896, has begged for this hospital ever wet - 
9%. Thyroid, pituitary, adrenal, genital organs, thymus, } 1_— 
10. Dr. Finsen, a Dane, discovered the Finsen light for lup Queen 
Alexandra was so enthusiastic about it that she persuaded the 
London Hospital to install a Finsen light. This was the { English 
hospital to do so. ll. Florence Nightingale : a ( i her 
stands in Waterloo Place.——12. Gillies, in the Queen's Hospital, 
Sidcup. 13. In January, 1915, at 10 Palace Green, and was 


called a Special Hospital for Officers. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND. 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. | 


CONDITIONS IN THE | 


yt E } 
COMMONWEALTH. | 
| 
> . | 
ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK, 
a a ea ' 
THE annual general meeting of the English. Scottish and Australia 
Bank. Ltd... was held or Novernbe 4th. at 5 Grecechureh Stree 
E.C. | 

Mr. Andrew Williacns thy halirdean said that in every State | 
of the Commonwealth, except Western Australia and Tasmania, | 
seasonal conditions had been more or Jess adverse, and that had 
had its reaction on the trade and industry of the Commonwealth. 
With greatly impr wed seasonal condition over the greater part 
of the Commonwealth, however, there were now signs of improve 
ment Apart from tl ompelling inflnence of bad seasons, signs | 
were not wanting that in the community generally it was being 
recoul ized that the scale of private X pe nditure was too high, end 
that people generally were settling down te a period of, at any rat 
somewhat restricted spending Phere were also indication of al 
growing conviction in the community that public expenditure had 
been too lavish and on ught to be curtailed. 

Phere had been much adverse eriticisn th here nd in Australi 
of the extent of Australian borrowings, and, in view of the very 
heavy burden of taxation pressing on all Australian industry, no | 
wellwisher of Australia could complacently see the national indebt- | 
edness needlessly increased ; but b th the Commonwealth and the 
States would have to continue borrowing for a long time to come, 


Australia was 
prese nt | 


natural resources of 
attitude and poli vy ol the 


however, reassuring, viz., the 


if the development of the great 
unduly retarded. The 
Commonwealth Government was, 


not to be 


declared recognition of the necessity of Australian borrowings being } 
limited for truly developmental purposes and purposes which would | 
preserve the national wealth. ! 
Propt_eM or Costs. 
Quite the most diff« ult prob Jem before Australia at the present 
time was the ever-rising costs of production and the carrying-on of 
industry. Wages were fixed by Award Boards, Federal end State 
to meet an arbitrarily fixed standard of living. the maintenance of 
which was iomediatcly affected by each rise in Wages or Increase 
in the duties imposed on imported manufactures in order to protect 
the secondary industries. These, for the most part, in the case of 
the secondary industries, were passed on to the consumer, thus 
increasing the cost of living and necessitating a further rise in 
wages, which again reacted in a similar way. That had evolved a 
vicious circle or, rather, an automatic spiral movement that was 
steadily narrowing the margin of profit on all industry without 
proportionately bonetiting the wage-earne rs, Who had. in <« onsequence, 


verything they bought. All that was in glaring 


Lo pay more for 
fundamental principles cf economics. 


conflict with the 
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balance dis 


against 
lds. 3id. 


amounted to 
sheet, representing 

Cash and investments 
amounted to £12, over the previous 
£2,211,623. representing the remarkably high figure of 18s, Ligd. 
in the £ of their demand liabilities. and of their current accounts and 
deposits at interest toge ther the high ratio of 7s. 4jd. in the £. The 
£47,780. The 


irrent accounts. 


306.779. an increase 


increase of 


net profit amounted to £L598.768, an 
directors recommended a further dividend of 7) per cent. making 
12} per cent. for the year. 
Trappe OvuTLooK, 
As to the position of trade and industry during the past year 


to June 30th, 19258, the expo 
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rt of wool (including tops) am rounted | 


to 2.470.036 bales of a value of £66,067,762, as compared with 
2 411.865 bales of a value of £60,054,360 in the previous year. | 
Wool alone thus accounted for over 46 per cent. of the Common- 
wealth total exports of over £141,500,000, and, taking wool and | 


together, £85.926.872, the two principal primary products 
accounted for over 
If to wool and added frozen and tinned meats, 
skins and tallow. the of those primary 
to £106,945,467 of the total exports, equal to over 
the whole. 

The outlook for the « 
encouraging, and if seasonal rains fell between now and the 
ning of 1929, primary production should show a marked improve- 
ment over last year, creating better conditions for trade and industry 
generally. The Bank's well maintained. 

The report was unanimous sly adopted. and at the end of the pro- 
ceedings the Chairman's portrait in oils was unveiled. It is to 
hang at the Head Office, a replica being presented to the Chairman. 
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Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter «. £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are 
description is transacted through the 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


issued and banking business of every 
numerous branches of the Bank 








There is something different about 


eS 
Down Quilts 
at Story’s. 
Well ventilated and light, as all good Quilts should be, but 


covered in cases which are quite away from the ordinary. 


STORY’S 


$ A9- 53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
rv & ( 





LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS| 


IN NEW AND EXCLUSIVE COLOURINGS, 
50 ins. wide 8/1 1 a yard. 
GUARANTEED FADELESS. 
Patterns Post Free. 








DIABETES 


IPTISTOREi WODDUECHIONTIETE 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists 


Food Stores, or direct from 
CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, CHELTENHAM. 


Used and recommended by the Medical Profession for 30 years. 


Write for Free Bookict mples 6d. po 


‘DROSIL™ 


Vi. oy ay eed lee Professor cf 
‘ pet b remedy f riu-Sclerosis (Harden- 
» Artert and its att dant symptoms: 
0OoD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, GIDDINESS, 
ORTNESS OF BREATH, INDIGESTION, INSOMNIA, 
SS OF MEMORY, DEPRE SSION, ARTHRITIS, Etc. 
DRoOSiL TABLETS give nderiul and rapid relief and prevent STROKES, 
Prescribed by the medicil profession the world over “ Numerous experiments 
have proved the value of this discovery.’’- De iu News. Price 46 and 10 
shbroad 6 + and 92.-). The larger size contains three —_ the quantily and 
is sufficient for a month's treatment.—Drosil Agency (Bi E.5), 26 Sun Street, 
Loaden, F.C.2. 20-page informative booklet free. 





and Health 





{ researche Sad seperate 
Hee he 








Are you going 
away this Winter? 


Whether you propose spending your winter holidays at 
home or abroad or whether you intend going on a sce- 
cruise, the Travel Bureau of The Spectator can help you. ; 
Special tours will be planned for any reader, hotel i 
accommodation pete tickets booked, or any other g 
information you desire will be given free of charge. f 


SRR ee 


During the past year the Travel Bureau has received 
numerous letters of thanks from readers for advice and 
assistance provided. 
Address enquiries to: 
The Travel Manager, “The Spectator,” 
13 York Street, London, W’.C.2 








PANNA WAAL oe 





wR SEER . 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. | 


t free, } 








SOUTH AMERICA _ 
RS 
8 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM : 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL BI 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED : 

LINERS. j 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, 


Far Fall Particn'ere Apply to 


MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
@TLANTIC HOWSE, MOORGATE, ECa © AMFPICA HOLSE, COCKSPUR STREET, SMa 
COREE, Watt TREET, LIVERPOOL 
OL80 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCSESTER, GLASGOW "w@ SOL THAMPTOR 


PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


THE ROYAL 








AL AD AA ARAL AA Ae 48 Ae if ie atat at it he 42 4A ae 
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Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
_“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
| Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 morc? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 will keep a Girl on ear in one of our 
Girls’ Hot .. 

£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Hom and Tr 

£75 will give a Boy a chance of On Tent in a 
Arethusa ” Training Ship, 

Patrons: Tirir Ma thes 7 Kin anp O FEN, 

FLR.H. Princess Max, Viscountess Laseclles, 

Firip-Marsnuat H.R. Ture DeKe or Connavent, 

President: H.R.H. = : Y rince or Waters, K.G. 
Chairman az urer: 


PRANCIS iH. y Lay x, Eso 
Deputy Chairman: Lo j 
Chainnan of “ Arcthusa” Committee: 
ean son F. Devitt, Esa. 
yecretar F. Seeman Preity, 


“W.c. 2. 





ALF. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., _LONDON, 











THE PRUDENTIAL 


IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE 
— IN THE BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


and all other classes of General Insurance 


COMPANY 
EMPIRE — 





CHIEF OFFICE HOLBORN BARS, 


FUNDS EXCEED  .- - - . 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ° 


LONDON, E.C. 1. 





£200,000,000 
£280,000,000 || 
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